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Editorial Comment 


SoME UNFINISHED BUSINESS FOR THE 1960’s 


The decade just ended was one of the 
most significant in the history of the 
Negro race in America during the past 
60 years, as far as the quest for first- 
class citizenship was concerned. Fol- 
lowing the Plessy decision in 1896 and 
prior to the 1950’s, the attack upon 
legally-enforced segregation had been 
aimed at full implementation of the “sep- 
arate but equal” principle. At first, in 
fact for more than 30 years, the objec- 
tive of this attack was centered upon 
obtaining tangible conditions of equal- 
ity. During the succeeding 20 years 
in the 1930’s and 1940's, the aim of 
the attack was to insist upon equaliza- 
tion, in the hope that it would prove 
so expensive as to cause segregation to 
fall of its own weight. The outstand- 
ing event of the 1950’s was the arrival 
at the policy decision—and efforts at 
its implementation—to make a frontal 
attack upon segregation in all phases 
of the Negro’s life. 

Things have happened so fast on so 
many fronts during the past decade, that 
it will be profitable to note some of these 
events in sequence, not only to refresh 
our memories but to serve as a basis 
for suggesting what should be the ob- 
jects of our striving for the 1960's. 

In 1950, the U. S. Supreme Court or- 
dered the admission of Heman M. 
Sweatt to the law school of the Uni- 


versity of Texas, basing its decision up- 
on the Plessy doctrine of “separate but 
equal.” In the McLaurin case, the Su- 
preme Court, employing a peculiar sort 
of dialectic based upon the “separate 
but equal” doctrine, ruled that once a 
Negro had been admitted to a “white” 
university he could not be subjected to 
segregation. On the basis of these two 
decisions, successful court action was 
brought against publicly-supported 
higher institutions in Delaware, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, and Maryland. By the 
end of the year several hundred Negro 
students had been enrolled in formerly 
all-white publicly-supported universities 
in seven states. In public accommoda- 
tions, the Henderson case broke up seg- 
regation on railroad dining cars where 
there had been developed the ingenious- 
ly humiliating device of separating Ne- 
groes from whites by a series of cur- 
tains. The attack upon unequal teach- 
ers’ salaries was continued, a suit being 
won in Georgia and one lost in Missis- 
sippi. Attacks upon segregated public 
housing in the North was partially suc- 
cessful, but merely scratched the surface. 

In 1951, the outstanding event of the 
year as of the decade was the decision 
of Negroes, led by the NAACP and 
other agencies, to make a frontal at- 
tack upon segregation in public schools. 
Cases were instituted in Clarendon 
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County, South Carolina; Topeka, Kan- 
sas; Wilmington, Delaware; Prince 
Edward County, Virginia, and Wash- 
ington, D. C. The interesting and sig- 
nificant thing about these cases was that 
they were instituted as much because of 
grass-roots pressure as because of a 
deliberate decision of the NAACP. In 
any event, these cases represented a 
milestone in the fight against segrega- 
tion. 

In 1952, the five School Segregation 
Cases progressed through the lower 
courts and reached the U. S. Supreme 
Court. No decision was made until 
1954, however. The Court ordered the 
cases to be reargued in 1953, in answer 
to certain questions posed by it. 

Also in 1952 the Thompson Restau- 
rant case in the District of Columbia 
was instituted in the Court of Appeals 
of the District, requesting the outlaw- 
ing of segregation in certain places of 
public accommodation, under a forgot- 
ten statute of the 1870’s. The Court 
ruled favorably at first and then re- 
versed itself in 1953, but during that 
same year the U. S. Supreme Court re- 
versed the lower court, thus outlawing 
segregation in, or rather exclusion of 
Negroes from, restaurants and certain 
other places of public accommodation 
in the Nation’s capital. 

It was also in 1952, that a mass at- 
tack upon segregation on common car- 
riers was made before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which three 
years later ruled that interstate passen- 
gers could not lawfully be segregated on 
trains or buses and in waiting rooms. 

In 1954, the U. S. Supreme Court 
handed down its history-making deci- 
sion in the School Segregation cases, but 
deferred its implementing decree until 
the following year. Eight border states 








and the District of Columbia began de- 
segregation immediately without wait- 
ing for the decree. And most significant, 
only a few minor untoward incidents 
occurred in the process, and these were 
quickly settled by the forthright action 
of those in authority. 

In 1955, the U. S. Supreme Court 
handed down its implementation decree 
in the School Segregation cases. Despite 
the constructive and most reasonable 
conditions imposed by the Courts, South- 
ern white proponents of segregation— 
even many of those who were thought 
to know better—began one of the most 
disgraceful exhibitions of intolerance 
and intransigence that has been wit- 
nessed since Reconstruction. A lot of 
foolish talk about nullification was en- 
gaged in, scurriculous attacks were made 
upon the U. S. Supreme Court, white 
Citizens Councils were organized to take 
economic reprisals against Negroes in 
general and any Southern white who 
seemed sympathetic toward compliance. 

As a part of the 1955 picture, Emmett 
Till was murdered, or lynched, in Mis- 
sissippi and little or no attempt was 
made to bring those to justice who were 
responsible. Also in Mississippi, Gus 
Courts and George W. Lee were mur- 
dered merely because they insisted upon 
registering to vote. Moreover, during 
this year, Miss Autherine Lucy was reg- 
istered in the University of Alabama on 
court orders, but shortly thereafter was 
driven from the University by a mob, 
with only a token protest if not the 
actual connivance of those in authority. 

In 1956, several of the Southern states 
enacted legislation to frustrate the im- 
plementation of the Court’s decision. 
Some of this legislation was aimed at 
putting the NAACP out of business. 
Alabama, Georgia, Texas, South Caro- 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 3 


lina, Virginia and Florida enacted leg- 
islation with this end in view. In di- 
rect opposition to the desegregation de- 
cree, Virginia took the lead by adopt- 
ing its so-called “massive resistance” 
program which provided that any school 
required by the courts to desegregate 
would be closed. 

As if these events were not discourag- 
ing enough, the South began to get a 
favorable hearing in the North. Some 
Northern newspapers, as well as individ- 
ual citizens, who had ‘hailed the deci- 
sion as right and proper began to get 
“cold feet” in the face of typical South- 
ern intransigence. A few of them won- 
dered if the NAACP was “pushing too 
hard,” and advised Negroes to “Go slow, 
now.” 

In 1957, the villification of the U. S. 
Supreme Court and the persecution of 
the NAACP continued. Several events 
occurred, however, which began to mark 
the beginning of the turning point of 
this propaganda assault. The first of 
these was the Little Rock episode where 
Governor Faubus went so far in his 
flaunting of the law that the President 
—who has never given the type of con- 
structive leadership on this problem ex- 
pected of one in his position—had to 
send Federal troops to Arkansas “to 
uphold the law.” A second event was 
the passage of the first civil rights bill 
by Congress in 82 years. A third event 
was the successful boycott against bus 
segregation in Montgomery, Alabama, 
which was started in 1956. Fourth was 
the beginning of the prolonged fight by 
Negro citizens of Tuskegee, Alabama, to 
exercise their suffrage rights, which were 
being flagrantly denied them by county 
officials, 

In 1958, we saw the attempted im- 
plementation of Virginia’s “massive re- 


sistance” laws result in the closing of 
a few public schools in Virginia—War- 
ren County, Charlottesville, and Norfolk. 
Before the end of the school year 1958- 
59, however, the courts declared the 
heart of the “massive resistance” legis- 
lation invalid, and the schools concern- 
ed were ordered to desegregate in the 
second term beginning February 1959. 
As a consequence of this decision Vir- 
ginia enacted legislation admitting token 
desegregation which would be kept to 
the absolute minimum by questionable 
pupil assignment plans, and other sub- 
tle evasionary devices. In 1958, also, 
the Commission on Race and Housing 
made its report of a national study of 
housing as it was affected by race. It 
revealed that the number one civil rights 
problem in the North was—as it still 
is—discriminatory housing based upon 
race. Also during this year, there oc- 
curred a resurgence of anti-semitism, 
resulting in the bombing of Jewish syna- 
gogues, community centers, and in a 
few cases homes owned by Jews. While 
most of this violence occurred in the 
South, some of it was also experienced 
in the North. 

One of the most important events of 
1959 was the first Report of the United 
States Commission on Civil Rights. Dur- 
ing the Commission’s first year of op- 
eration, it held hearings on suffrage, 
school desegregation, and housing. The 
Commission’s efforts to obtain the facts 
concerning the complaints of Negroes 
alleging denial of their suffrage rights 
were frustrated in every way possible 
by most of the state and local officials 
in Alabama and Louisiana. The Com- 
mission had to go to court to get ac- 
cess to the records in Alabama, but its 
petition in Louisiana was denied by the 
court on the ground that the Commis- 
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sion’s activity was unconstitutional. Even 
many of those who are fairly familiar 
with what has been going on in this 
area in the South were astounded to 
learn of the ruthless and wholesale de- 
nial of suffrage to Negroes in many 
places. 

Also, in 1959, the U. S. Supreme 
Court reiterated in a decision in the 
Little Rock case that it not only meant 
what it said in 1954, but, even more 
important, that racial segregation as a 
way of life in America was legally 
doomed. The year saw a Federal court 
in Georgia order the desegregation of 
the public schools in Atlanta, in the 
face of a law requiring that state funds 
be cut off from any school system which 
desegregated. A citizen’s group in At- 
lanta, called HOPE, has threatened that 
if such a reprisal is taken against the 
Atlanta system it will institute a suit 
alleging discriminatory treatment of the 
Atlanta system. 

It was also in 1959, after the defeat 
of the heart of Virginia’s “massive re- 
sistance” legislation, that the officials 
of Prince Edward County—one of the 
original five defendants—voted not to 
levy taxes for the support of any pub- 
lic schools in that county. Instead, a 
private segregated school was opened for 
whites only. A little later, however, ap- 
parently in order to be in a better legal 
position, an offer was made to assist 
Negroes to establish a private segregat- 
ed school also. To date, the offer has 
been refused. This year also saw the 
ends of justice frustrated in the Mack 
Parker case in Mississippi, again cor- 
roborating the conclusion that this state 
is the most uncivilized place in the 
Northern hemisphere. 

This brief recital of events occurring 
during the past decade is by no means 





exhaustive, nor was it intended to be. 
It is a sufficiently valid basis, however, 
to suggest certain conclusions and to 
indicate some of the most urgent un- 
finished business for the 1960’s. 

As noted, the outstanding event in the 
area of Negro civil rights during the 
past decade, as indeed during the pres- 
ent century, was the policy decision to 
make a frontal attack upon segregation 
in general and in public schools in par- 
ticular. This decision was neither rash 
nor ill-considered, as some opponents 
have charged. It was the logical, in 
fact, inevitable result of the events 
which had occurred in the 1940’s, and 
particularly the U. S. Supreme Court’s 
decisions in the Sweatt and McLaurin 
cases. 

The events of the past decade have 
made it perfectly clear to the Nation 
and the world—if it was not already 
obvious before—that America can not 
leave the according of even the most 
simple and elemental rights of Negroes in 
the South solely or even primarily to the 
consciences of most Southern whites. Al- 
most without exception every advance in 
this area has come because of legal 
prodding, often coercion. Some parts 
of the South, particularly some of the 
Gulf States are only a little in advance 
of the Union of South Africa. And yet 
—this is the hopeful thing—there is a 
growing minority of Southern whites 
who are beginning to overcome their 
timidity and are becoming more and 
more willing to stand up and be counted 
on the side of moral right and legal 
justice. 

Another conclusion which the past 
decade has confirmed, is that if Negroes 
are going to obtain their rights as first- 
class American citizens, they will have 
to fight for them; and primarily under 
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their own leadership. Many whites, 
North and South, have helped and will 
continue to help in this struggle, but 
Negroes themselves will have to bear 
the major share of leadership. 


Speaking of Negro leadership, one of 
the most encouraging results of the past 
decade has been not only the sagacious 
national leadership of the officials of 
such organizations as the NAACP and 
the Urban League, but, even more, the 
amazing development of an effective 
grass roots leadership among Negroes 
all over the country and particularly in 
the South. As noted, the decision to 
make a frontal attack upon public school 
segregation was due as much to grass 
roots pressure in the South as to con- 
siderations of strategy in New York. 


The past decade has underscored the 
fact that the Negro’s struggle in Amer- 
ica has developed a world frame of ref- 
erence. The extent to which Negroes 
are being accorded their rightful priv- 
ileges as first-class American citizens is 
being used more and more as a test 
of this country’s democratic intentions 
and profession of goodwill toward mil- 
lions of brown and black peoples in 
Asia and Africa who have recently gain- 
ed their independence or are in process 
of doing so. Equally important, how- 
ever, is the fact that the fight against 
colonialism in Asia and Africa has given 
American Negroes a world perspective 
of their own struggle, which should raise 
it from a narrow personal or group 
frame of reference to a level of genuine 
concern for universal human rights, ir- 
respective of race, creed or geography. 


What is the most important unfinish- 
ed business in the fight for Negro civil 
rights in 1960? From the foregoing, 
the answer to this question should be 


so obvious as to require little more 
than an enumeration. 


1. The recent report of the Civil 
Rights Commission has made it clear 
that guaranteeing Negroes the rightful 
exercise of the suffrage in the South is 
going to be much more difficult than it 
appeared in 1957. Thus, the passage 
of a new civil rights bill or the amend- 
ment of the old one with more teeth 
in it is a must. What is equally im- 
portant, if we are to reach the goal of 
three million registered Negro voters 
in the South in the next two or three 
years, as urged by the NAACP, the edu- 
cational campaigns which were highly 
successful in a few places will have to 
be considerably increased. 


2. As to segregation in the fields of 
education, public accommodation, rec- 
reation, health and welfare, we have ar- 
rived at a new stage. The fight will 
have to be made against more subtle 
evasionary tactics such as pupil assign- 
ment plans and problems of the type 
posed by Prince Edward County. 


3. More and more, discrimination in 
housing and residential segregation in 
the North are assuming the character 
and proportions of segregation in edu- 
cation and public accommodation in 
the South. Consequently, a much more 
vigorous and effective campaign must 
be waged against them. 


4. Despite FEPC’s in a number of 
states, favorable attitudes of many labor 
unions, the President’s Committee on 
Government Contracts, the Urban 
League, NAACP, and other agencies, 
and in spite of the progress made in 
this area since World War II, discrim- 
ination in employment opportunities for 
Negroes remains high on the list of de- 
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nials of equal opportunity. During the 
“economic decline” of 1958, unemploy- 
ment among Negroes was more than 
twice that among whites, and during 
the past decade the median income of 
Negro families was still only about half 
that of the median white family. In 
both of these instances, the discrepancy 
has been largely due to the fact that 
Negroes have been put or kept in the 
more poorly paid jobs, despite their 
qualification for better ones. Obviously, 
a stepped-up campaign to eliminate 
these road blocks must be launched. 


5. While the record of Negro sup- 
port of desegregation has been admir- 
able even in the South, there is room 
for considerable improvement in cer- 


tain areas. Disturbing rumors have 


been received of voluntary cooperation 
in segregated enterprises on the part of 
Negroes who ought to know better. 
Much missionary work still needs to be 
done, to the end that no Negro will 
voluntarily participate in any segregated 
activity whatever its nature. 


6. There is a well known cliché which 
runs to the effect that the price of free- 
dom is eternal vigilance. It should be 
added that the price of freedom is more 
than vigilance; it requires continuous 
struggle and funds with which to carry 
it on. During the decade ahead it is 
going to require a considerably greater 
amount of funds to carry on this fight 
than was the case in the last. 


Cuas. H. THOMPSON 
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A Study of the Wechsler-Bellevue Verbal 
Scores of Negro and White Males’ 


JaMEs S. Peters, II 


Bureau Chie/, Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Connecticut State Department of Education 


INTRODUCTION 


A review of the literature from 1939 
up to 1952 reveals that the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Scale (Form I) has gained 
widespread application in clinics and 
institutions for the measurement of in- 
telligence and psychodiagnostic pur- 
poses. The population of these installa- 
tions usually consists of both Negro and 
white patients, and the Wechsler is fre- 
quently administered routinely to both 
without regard for possible normative 
differences. During the several years 
of professional experience which the 
writer has had in using the scale with 
both Negroes and whites, he has never 
been questioned as to the validity of the 
obtained I.Q.’s of the former unless it 
was for some pathological condition. 
Wechsler gives reasons why his norms 
cannot be used on the colored popula- 
tion of the United States. 


“We have omitted the colored pop- 
ulation from our first standardiza- 
tion because we did not feel that 





1An abstract of a thesis completed at the 
Illinois Institute of Technology, with cases 
from the Vocational Advisement and Guidance 
Section, Veterans Administration Regional Of- 
fice, Chicago, Illinois, under the direction of 
Dr. M. H. Groves, June 1952. The views ex- 
pressed herein are not necessarily those of the 
Veterans Administration Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation and Education. The writer 
gives his sincere thanks to Mr. C. Harold Me- 
Cully, Director Counseling Service for Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation of the Veterans Admin- 
istration, for securing VA approval for pub- 
lishing this paper. 


norms derived by mixing the popula- 
tions could be interpreted without 
special provisions and reservations.” 


(53, p. 107) 


Wechsler’s reasons for eliminating the 
colored population from his norm 
groups are in keeping with common 
standardization practices. The major 
difference is that he was willing to face 
the situation from the start which is 
proof enough that testing the Negro was 
recognized as a problem in 1944, the 
year the manual was published. In a 
further section, Wechsler stated: 


“We eliminated the colored vs. white 
factor by admitting at the outset that 
our norms cannot be used for the 
colored population of the United 
States”. 


In practice, however, there is usually 
a tendency to ignore Wechsler’s state- 
ment. Therefore, there arises the prob- 
lem of ascertaining the possible dif- 
ferences between white and Negro 
groups on the Wechsler, and of deter- 
mining the direction of such possible 
differences. In the event there are sta- 
tistically significant differences between 
Negroes and whites on the various sub- 
tests of the verbal scale of the Wechsler, 
it would be important to be aware of 
these differences when interpreting re- 
sults obtained from Negroes. In our 
study, we were primarily concerned with 
the factor of education and the effect 
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which it had upon the scores made by 
Negroes and whites. The cultural fac- 
tor is of secondary importance. 


Negroes, as a group, are on a lower 
educational and cultural level than 
whites. Therefore, any conclusions made 
concerning their intelligence are ques- 
tionable when based upon measurements 
using norms established on whites. Can- 
ady (5, p. 569), in discusing the meth- 
odology and interpretations of Negro- 
white mental testing, states that, 


“Tt is significant, that almost with- 
out exception, all measurements of 
the Negro have been made with tests 
standardized chiefly on northern, ur- 
ban whites.” 


He points out methodologically the 
unscientific nature of such an approach 
due to dissimilarity of educational 
background and experience of the two 
groups. He says, (5 p. 500): “We vio- 
late not only the original aim of mental 
testers, but also the basic assumption 
of the intelligence test method. We wish 
to test Canady’s contention in one area 
—educational background.” 


Three investigations making a re- 
search project of this nature necessary 
are those of MacPhee, Wright and Cum- 
mings (41) on the “Performance of 
Mentally Sub-normal Rural Southern 
Negroes on the Verbal Scale of the 
Bellevue Intelligence Examination.” Ma- 
chover’s doctoral thesis (39) on “Per- 
formance of Negro and white Criminals 
on the Bellevue Adult Intelligence 
Scale,” and Davidson, Robert, McNeil, 
Segal and Silverman’s (13) study en- 
titled, “Negro and white Differences on 
Form I of the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale.” 
An analysis of the data of the first study 
showed that the verbal scale yielded dis- 














criminating scores. However, the in- 


vestigators say: 


It cannot be inferred, of course, that the 
score or I.Q.’s received on a scale by these 
educationally destitute Negroes have the 
same implications with regard to native in- 
telligence as do corresponding scores re- 
ceived by whites, for, as a group, rural 
southern Negroes differ radically in cultural, 
as well as racial background from white 
subjects of Wechler’s standardization groups. 
(41, p. 329). 


In the second study, the white and 
Negro groups were roughly equivalent 
in gross cultural status but there were 
differences in subtest scores favoring 
whites and Negroes. In terms of un- 
weighted means scores, the white group 
was superior in Arithmetic and Digit 
Symbol, while the Negro group was 
superior in Similarities and Picture 
arrangement. The differences in Arith- 
metic, however, was the only one which 
was statistically significant and arith- 
metic achievement is an educational var- 
iable. 


Results of the third study revealed 
that the Negro group of psychoneurotic 
patients showed a significantly lower 
score than the white group on the arith- 
metic subtest. This is the only verbal 
subtest on which the difference in scores 
was significant. The mean, verbal, per- 
formance, and full scale I.Q.’s of the 
Negro group of psychoneurotic patients 
shows significantly lower scores than 
those of the white group. 


In practice, there is usually a ten- 
dency to ignore the educational back- 
ground of the Negro subject when the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Scale is used. This 
is a tendency which should not con- 
tinue if psychometrists, psychologists or 
others interested in the true intellectual 
potentiality of Negro subjects are to be 
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objective. Of the Wechsler Scale, Lorge 
(38, p. 490), says: 


“The tests will reflect variation in 
educational opportunities. In tests of 
Information, of Arithmetic and even 
Comprehension, the environment and 
educational background of the per- 
son undoubtedly influences his test 
score.” 


Now there arises the problem of as- 
certaining the possible existence of sta- 
tistically significant differences between 
white and Negro groups on the Wechs- 
ler-Bellevue Scale, and of providing a 
rationale for such possible differences. 
If there are statistically significant dif- 
ferences between Negroes and whites on 
the various aspects of the scale, it would 
be important to be aware of these dif- 
ferences when interpreting the results. 
It is the purpose of this study to com- 
pare the performance of white males 
with that of Negro males on the Wechs- 
ler-Bellevue Verbal Scale (Vocabulary 
excluded) and to investigate the possi- 
bility of consistent Negro-white dif- 
ferences due to the lack of equal edu- 
cational opportunities for Negroes. 


EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 


The following experimental design 
was formulated. Two hundred subjects 
were selected from among the thousands 
of male veterans who reported for vo- 
cational and educational guidance, over 
a period of five years, to the Veterans 
Administration Regional Office, Chicago, 
Illinois. All of the files were examined 
and those containing results of Wechs- 
ler-Bellevue testing were chosen for the 
study. Only verbal I.Q.’s and subtest 
scores (minus vocabulary) were used. 
Subtest scores used in the differential 
analysis were those of Information, 


Comprehension, Arithmetic and Simi- 
larities. 

The subjects were divided into two 
major groups of one hundred Negroes 
and one hundred whites. The two ma- 
jor groups were further divided into 
educationally-retarded and educational- 
ly-normal groups of fifty each. Subjects 
who had not completed the equivalent 
of a grade school education (eight years 
of schooling) were placed in the edu- 
cationally-retarded group. The other 
subjects made up the educationally-nor- 
mal group of fifty Negroes and fifty 
whites. Subjects who had completed 
grade school or who had received, in 
addition, some high school training 
constituted this group. 

This study employs the method of 
matched pairs. The white and Negro 
subjects were matched in terms of school 
grade completed, age, and Digit Span 
subtest score. The Digit Span subtest 
was used as a control variable because 


according to Wechsler (53, p. 83): 


“As a test of general intelligence, 
it is among the poorest. Memory 
span, whether for digits forward or 
digits backward, generally correlates 
very poorly with all other tests of 
intelligence. (r= .51 with total minus 
the test). Rote memory contributes 
less to the individual’s capacities than 


do other skills.” 


The findings of Davidson, et al (13), 
and Machover (39) support Wechsler’s 
results. The following were observed 
rigorously: 


(1) All of the subjects were admin- 
istered the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale by 
professional psychometrists with 
somewhat similar training and who 
had several years of experience in 
testing both white and Negro sub- 
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jects. The testing rooms were de- 
signed for individual testing of a 
diagostic nature. 


(2) The test results were checked 
for errors in scoring by the super- 
vising psychologist (psychometrist) . 


(3) Final grouping of the subjects 
into four sub-groups of fifty each 
came after checking of scores and the 
matching of pairs. 


(4) No effort was made to discrim- 
inate among subjects on the basis of 
any pathological condition or clinical 
syndrome. Subjects who were too sick 
for educational or vocational advise- 
ment and guidance were referred to 
the mental hygiene clinic or medical 
clinic in the regional office. 


(5) All subjects who had attained 
a grade level beyond the thirteenth 
year were excluded from the study. 


Of the fifty members of each sample, 
the mean age of the Negro retarded 
group was 27.8 years, and of both the 
Negro and of the white normal groups 
was 23.8. The mean level of educa- 
tional achievement was 6.9 grades for 
the retarded Negro group and 7.6 for 
the retarded white group. The mean 
level of educational achievement for 
the normal group was 10.8 for the Ne- 
groes and 10.9 for the whites. 


The Verbal I.Q. and the mean weight- 
ed score of four of the verbal scale 
subtests (Information, Comprehension, 
Arithmetic, Similiarities) were calcu- 
lated for all four groups. The vocabu- 
lary subtest was excluded because it 
was found that in many instances it 
had not been administered. The Digit 
Span subtest was used as one of our 
control variables. The difference be- 
tween Negro and white mean weighted 





subtest scores and intelligence quoti- 
ents were tested by means of the t-test. 


RESULTS 


The following results were obtained: 


1. Insofar as the mean verbal sub- 
tests weighted scores are concerned, 
the Negro groups, retarded and nor- 
mal, show significantly lower scores on 
Information (t= 3.82 for the former 
and 3.25 for the latter) and arith- 
metic (t= 3.09 for the former and 
2.46 for the latter) than the white 
groups. On the Similarities test the 
Negro retarded groups shows a sig- 
nificantly lower score (t= 2.64). 
There are no statistically significant 
differences between Negro and white 
retarded groups on the Comprehen- 
The table also shows 
the coefficients of correlation for the 
subtest scores and I1.Q.’s of the two 
groups. The only significant correla- 
tions are those of r= .354 (Arith- 
metic or normal groups), r= .663 


(1.Q.’s of retarded groups). 


sion subtest. 


2. The mean verbal scale I.Q’s of 
the Negro retarded and normal 
groups are significantly lower than 
those of white groups with whom 
they were matched (t= 4.11 for the 
former and 2.21 for the latter). 


3. On the basis of the differences 
found, it is therefore concluded that: 
insofar as the mean verbal subtests 
weighted scores are concerned, the 
Negro retarded groups show signifi- 
cantly lower scores than the normal 
whites on Information (t= 6.00), 
Comprehension (t= 3.02), Arithme- 
tic (t= 3.46) and Similarities (t= 
3.99) students. The white retarded 
group does not show scores that are 
significantly lower than those of the 
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Negro normal group on any of the 
four subjects. 

4. The mean Verbal Scale I.Q.’s 
of the Negro retarded group is sig- 
nificantly lower than those of the 
normal white group (t= 5.19). The 
mean verbal I.Q.’s of the retarded 
white group is not significantly lower 
than those of the normal Negro 
group. 


IMPLICATIONS 


Before we can offer an adequate ra- 
tionale to explain the significantly 
poorer showing of the Negro groups 
on the various subtests of the Wechs- 
ler Verbal Scale, we must examine two 
related problems: (1) The psychologi- 
cal functions involved in and purport- 
edly measured by the Information, 
Arithmetic and Similarities subtests, and 
(2) the psychological make-up, largely 
culturally determined attitudes of the 
Negro toward tests. 

According to Wechsler’s examiners in 
the field during the standardization of 
his test (53, pp. 79-80), the Information 
subtest, “Presupposes a normal or av- 
erage opportunity to receive verbal in- 
formation. It is a poor test for those 
deprived of such opportunity as well as 
for those who have a foreign language 
handicap.” As for the Arithmetical 
reasoning test, Wechsler (53, pp. 82-52) 
noted: “While the influence of educa- 
tion on the individual’s ability to an- 
swer arithmetical problems lessens the 
value of the test as a measure of adult 
intelligence, the effect of the interrela- 
tion between the two factors is not 
entirely negative.” 

According to Wechsler the Similari- 
ties test contains a great amount of 
“9”. These three tests, as reported by 
Wechsler, are among the best of his 


battery for they correlate highly with 
the total scale (Information .67, Arith- 
metic .63, and Similarities .73). Many 
of Wechsler’s examiners reported that 
they were sometimes able to diagnose 
educational abilities on the basis of 
scores obtained on these three tests 
alone. They reported that the combined 
scores of Information and Arithmetic 
tests frequently furnished an accurate 
estimate of the subjects’ scholastic 
achievement. 

The fact that Negroes, as a group, 
are deprived of basic environmental op- 
portunities raises some doubt as to 
their ability to make scores comparable 
to those of whites on tests that are 
educationally and culturally loaded, as 
for example, tests of Information and 
Arithmetic. Ordinarily, whites have an 
advanced start on Negroes in these two 
areas. Therefore, whatever portenti- 
ality is present, initially, the Negro is 
seldom able to catch up. This places 
the Negro group at a disadvantage when 
an attempt is made to predict his be- 
havior in terms of his measured gen- 
eral intelligence. 


It is well known that existing tests 
favor city children from middle-class 
homes even in the case of whites. This 
point has been well illustrated by Well- 
man (54, pp. 108-112). Lower-class 
children seem to be particularly handi- 
capped on certain test items. If this 
is true of the white child, it has as 
much or more significance when it is 
applied to the Negro child because of 
the large number of lower-class Ne- 
groes. Let us take the item of speed 
for example. Lower-class people in 
general, and the Negro in particular, are 
not given to doing things in a hurry. 
Their tempo of life does not demand 
constant practice in performing swift- 
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ly. The fact that the speed of Negroes, 
for example, is slower than that of 
whites on timed tests, is probably due 
to the fact that Negroes, on a whole, in 
our society, have little incentive to do 
things rapidly. Perhaps, they do not 
possess what Davis (14, pp. 207-211) 
might call “the middle-class anxiety to 
get things done.” The reason that Ne- 
groes do not exhibit much of this so- 
cialized and actually adaptive anxiety 
may be that the possibilities for achieve- 
ment for Negroes in our society are 
distinctly limited to fewer economic and 
social opportunities. A realization of 
this factor may result in a lower level 
of aspiration in the Negro as compared 
to whites of equal age and education 
such as presented in our study. This 
in turn, may be reflected not only in 
the urban Negro’s culture but also in 
his orientation toward tasks of any 
nature which he confronts. One pos- 
sible explanation as advanced by David- 
son et al (13, p. 491) is that the more 
passive adjustment of the Negro to his 
social environment prevents him from 
concentrating actively on his problems. 
The lack of motivation depends on the 
particular cultural role that he is called 
upon to fulfill. This may, in addition, 
be a reflection of possible differences 
in standards of an academic nature re- 
quired of Negro and white children in 
schools. 


The difference in Verbal I.Q.’s of the 
Negro and white groups, like the dif- 
ference in Information and Arithmetic, 
may be a reflection of educational and 
cultural opportunities. Wellman (54, 
pp. 108-112) says that in order to eval- 
uate the influence of opportunities in 
general we should consider some out- 
standing findings, as reviewed briefly 
here. 











(1) Foster children, if placed in early 
infancy in adoptive homes which gen- 
erally are above average in socio-eco- 
nomic status and in other respects, are 
at least average or above average I.Q. 
when measured at the school ages. Us- 
ually their true parents are so charac- 
terized that it seems reasonably certain 
that the children would have tested con- 
siderably lower had they remained with 
their true parents. The foster homes 
represent better opportunities for them. 


(2) There is some evidence that chil- 
dren whose mothers are feebleminded 
decrease in I.Q. with age so long as 
they remain under the mother’s care. 
One study made on this point showed 
that the younger children tested about 
as low as their mothers. This trend 
was checked, however, when the chil- 
dren were removed and placed under 
better circumstances. Gains were found 
at all ages. 


(3) Negro children transferred from 
the South to the North have been found 
to be brighter than those of the same 
age who spent more time in the South. 
These findings illustrate three things 
important to our study: (a) The need 
for realizing that what a person has 
learned is a function of opportunity for 
learning as well as of capacity for learn- 
ing; (b) that when educational oppor- 
tunities are limited, the I.Q., along with 
other measures, is affected, and, (c) that 
there is hope for learning (and for 
change in I.Q.) among the less privileg- 
ed groups in our society. 


The results of this study indicate that 
factors of education and motivation 
should be taken into consideration when 
interpreting the performance of Ne- 
groes on the Wechsler Verbal Scale. 
This should be done with an awareness 
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of the culturally restricted background 
from which the Negro has come, no 
matter how high his educational achieve- 
ment. In a scatter analysis or other 
diagnostic procedures, Information and 
Arithmetic subtest (and Similarities with 
retarded groups) scores should be util- 
ized with awareness of their possible 
altered significance for the Negro popu- 
lation. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The Verbal Scale of the Wechsler- 
Bellevue examination was given to two 
hundred Negro and white veterans of 
World War II, who reported to a large 
Veterans Administration Guidance Cen- 
ter for Vocational testing. These vet- 
erans were divided into two major 
groups of one hundred Negroes and 
one hundred whites. These major 
groups were further divided into an 
educationally normal group of white and 
Negroes, and an educationally retarded 
group of whites and Negroes. Each 
group was composed of fifty white or 
Negro subjects on the basis of educa- 
tional attainment. Negro and white sub- 
jects were matched almost equally for 
age, education, and Digit Span sub- 
test score. The variable factors not 
controlled in this study were the cul- 
tural and biological Standard errors of 
the differences between the means of 
educationally comparable Negro and 
white groups on four subtests and I. 
Q.’s of the Wechsler Verbal Scale were 
calculated and tested by the method 
of “t” for differences that were statis- 
tically significant. 

The following conclusions may be 
drawn from the analysis of results. 


1. Statistically, normal Negro and 
white veterans of approximately the 


same age and educational level show 
significant difference on the Informa- 
tion and Arithmetic subtests of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Verbal Scale in 
favor of the whites. For educational- 
ly retarded Negroes, when compared 
with whites of the same age and edu- 
cation, there are differences on tests 
of Information, Arithmetic, and Sim- 
ilarities. 

2. Negro and white veterans of ap- 
proximately the same age and educa- 
tional level, show a statistically sig- 
nificant difference in 1.Q. on the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Verbal Scale. 


3. The differences on the two sub- 
tests and I.Q.’s found in the present 
study favor the white groups, and it 
may be inferred that their superior 
cultural and educational opportuni- 
ties contribute greatly to these dif- 
ferences. 


4. A wider investigation using a 
similar experimental design with two 
groups of subjects similar in age, edu- 
cation and race, but different clinical- 
ly or pathologically should aid in our 
acceptance or rejection of the need 
for a culture free test for subcultural 
groups such as Davis (14) and others 
advocate. 
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The Negro School Movement in Virginia: 
From “Equalization” to “Integration” 


Doxey A. WILKERSON 


Professor of Education, Bishop College 


The rapidly-growing literature on “the 
changing South” emphasizes urban-in- 
dustrial development and Federal court 
decisions as the main forces underlying 
recent progress toward equalizing white 
and Negro schools in that area; but it 
hardly ever mentions that dynamic force 
which is most directly involved—the or- 
ganized efforts of the Negro people. 
There is no doubt that urban and indus- 
trial development helps to create an en- 
vironment congenial to progress; yet, 
the purposeful activities of human be- 
ings are always the immediate causes 
of social change. And as for the Fed- 
eral courts, they would hardly be ac- 
tive in this realm without prior action 
by people bent on changing school con- 
ditions. As McIver has noted: “Courts 
are not themselves primary agents of 
social change. They register, often lag- 
gingly, the changes that move in the 
community.”? 

Thus, clarity on the réle of the Negro 
school movement is essential to an 
understanding of recent developments 
around Negro schools in the South; and 
it is the purpose of this article to inter- 
pret that réle in one of the Southern 
Specifically, analysis is here 
made of recent stages in the develop- 
ment of organized efforts by Negroes 
first to “equalize” and then to “inte- 
grate” the public elementary schools of 


states. 





1R. M. McIver (ed.), The More Perfect 
Union. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1948. p. 169. 
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Virginia, with special attention to the 
results of such efforts.” 


The desire for education has long 
been a powerful driving force among 
Negroes in the South; and it is prob- 
able that during recent decades the 
Negro community has undertaken much 
more organized activity directed toward 
improving the schools than around any 
other local issue. For a long time such 
activity centered chiefly in the mainte- 
nance of private Negro schools, pleas 
to public school authorities, and private 
money-raising to help improve the pub- 
lic schools—to lengthen the term, or 
increase the teacher’s salary, or buy a 
plot of land to be donated to the county 
for the erection of a school building.* 
The story of such efforts as these in the 
whole South is one of the moving sagas 
of Negro education that is yet to be 
adequately told. 


It was not until the late 1930’s and 
early 1940’s that Negroes in the South— 
encouraged by the 1938 decision of the 
Supreme Court in the “Gaines Case” 
on the university level—turned to the 
Federal courts as a major resort in their 
fight for better elementary and second- 


2The analysis is based on one section of the 
writer’s “Some Correlates of Recent Progress 
Toward Equalizing White and Negro Schools 
in Virginia”. Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
New York University, 1958. Pp. xii, 372. 

3See, for example, Fred M. Alexander, Edu- 
cation for the Needs of the Negro in Virginia. 
Washington: Southern Education Foundation, 
Inc., 1943. Chapter V, “Case Studies on Ef- 
forts of the Negro to Improve HisCondition.” 
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ary schools for their children. There- 
after, protests against and appeals for 
the correction of inequalities between 
white and Negro schools came increas- 
ingly to be followed by litigation. In 
Virginia, there were three successive 
emphases in this developing interaction 
between the Negro school movement and 
the Federal courts—for equal teachers’ 
salaries, for equal school physical facili- 
ties, and for integration. The progres- 
sive impact of each on the relative 
status of Negro schools is impressive. 


EQUAL SALARIES 


Proposals for court action to equalize 
white and Negro teachers’ salaries were 
discussed at least as early as 1934 in 
annual conventions of the Virginia State 
Teachers Association;* and at the Asso- 
ciation’s Golden Jubilee Convention, in 
November, 1937 a resolution embracing 
this policy “was adopted by the more 
than one thousand delegates without a 
dissenting vote.” 


The resolution proposed: (1) joint action 
with N.A.A.C.P. to raise $5,000 for court 
action toward the equalization of salaries, 
(2) appropriation of $1,000 of the Associa- 
tion’s funds to begin the action at once, (3) 
that each local association be urged to raise 
funds and send them to the joint commit- 
tee of the N.A.A.C.P. and the State Teach- 
ers Association, and (4) that each teacher 
be asked to contribute at least one dollar 
immediately to the cause.® 


The first case was that of Aline E. 
Black, a high school teacher in the city 
of Norfolk who petitioned the School 


4Luther P. Jackson, A History of the Vir- 
ginia State Teachers Association. Norfolk; The 
Guide Publishing Company, Inc., 1937. pp. 
108-10. 

5J, Rupert Picott, “Desegregation in Higher 
Education in Virginia.” The Journal of Negro 
Education, 27: 324-31, Summer, 1958. p. 325. 





Board in the fall of 1938 to fix her 
salary by the same schedule as that for 
teachers in white high schools. When 
the Board rejected her petition, she 
sought a writ of mandamus in the Cir- 
cuit Court of Norfolk acting through 
attorneys of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 
Again rebuffed, she appealed to the Vir- 
ginia Supreme Court; but her case was 
rendered moot when the School Board 
refused to renew her contract for the 
following term. 


In the fall of 1939, Melvin O. Alston, 
another high school teacher in Norfolk, 
submitted a similar petition to the 
Board. When it was turned down, he 
filed suit in the United States District 
Court, charging that salary discrimina- 
tion on the basis of race was in viola- 
tion of the Constitution. He, too, was 
discharged; and the Court refused to 
consider the merits of his case on the 
ground that he had waived his con- 
stitutional rights by entering into a con- 
tract with the Norfolk School Board. 
Alston then appealed to the Fourth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; and in June, 
1940, he won a reversal of the District 
Court’s decision. 

The Norfolk School Board sought a 
review in the United States Supreme 
Court; but certiorari was denied in No- 
vember, 1940. The case was remanded 
to the District Court, where an order 
was entered declaring racial discrimina- 
tion in salary payments “unlawful and 
unconstitutional and . . . in violation 
of the equal protection clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment.” Defendants 
were “perpetually enjoined and _ re- 
strained” from such discrimination; and 
specific steps were set forth by which 
the salaries of white and Negro teachers 
should be “completely equalized” by 
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January, 1943.6 The minutes of the 
Norfolk School Board for December 2, 
1940, record the details of a plan for 
implementing this decision — agreed 
upon at a joint meeting of the Board 
and City Council, the City Manager, and 
representatives of the Negro teachers 
of Norfolk. 

This conclusion of the “Alston Case” 
was followed immediately by equal- 


orders or consent decrees for salary 
equalization. 

The most bitterly contested of all the 
Virginia equal-salary cases arose in 
Newport News, where, in 1942, Dorothy 
E. Roles and the Newport News Teach- 
ers Association filed suit in the United 
States District Court. In January, 1943, 
the Court entered an injunction restrain- 
ing school authorities from further dis- 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARY OF WHITE AND Necro TEACHERS OF VirGcINIA, PER CENT 
NEGRO OF WHITE, BY TERMS AND BY SEX: 1940-41 to 1949-50 
Average Annual Salary* 

















Per Cent 
Women Men Negro of White 

School 

Term White Negro White Negro Women Men 
1949.50 $2,160 $2,209 $2,719 $2,520 102.3 92.7 
1948-49 2,081 2,124 2,613 2,434 102.1 97.2 
1947-48 1,927 1,962 2,915 2,300 101.8 91.4 
1946-47 1,735 1,724 2,315 2,040 99.4, 88.1 
1945-46 1,486 1,418 1,987 1,956 95.4 98.4 
1944-45 1,360 1,264 2,030 1,66] 92.9 81.8 
1943-44 1,254 1,124 1,877 1,440 89.6 76.7 
1942-43 1,081 910 1,431 1,071 84.2 74.8 
1941-42 857 632 1,400 824 73.7 58.9 
1940-41 805 553 E272 726 68.7 57.1 








*Superintendent of Public Instruction, Commonwealth of Virginia, Annual Report, for the terms 


listed. 


salary suits and threats of suits in many 
communities, including the cities of 
Petersburg, Danville and Richmond, the 
counties of Chesterfield, Mecklenburg 
and Goochland, and elsewhere. Some of 
these cases—as in Mecklenburg and 
Goochland counties—were settled with- 
out litigation, on the basis of school 
board agreement to equalize salaries. 
Others—as in Chesterfield County and 
Richmond—were settled through court 





®Unless otherwise noted, these and subse- 
quent such quotations are from the texts of 
court decisions and related documents. 


Figures for 1940-41 and 1941-42 are medians; all others are means. 


crimination in the payment of salaries. 
However, it was more than two years 
later when the Board of School Trus- 
tees and Superintendent complied with 
this ruling—and then only after being 
adjudged in contempt of court. Mean- 
while, they discharged three Negro 
teachers, two elementary school prin- 
cipals, and the high school principal— 
the late Lutrelle F. Palmer, Executive 
Secretary of the Virginia State Teachers 
Association and spark-plug of the whole 
equal-salary movement. 

These cases exerted a progressive in- 
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fluence far beyond the immediate com- 
munities in which they arose. On this 
point the writer found general agree- 
ment among school officials and lay citi- 
zens interviewed during a recent field 
trip to many parts of Virginia. More- 
over, there is persuasive evidence of this 
influence in teacher-salary trends for 
the public elementary and secondary 
schools of the State. 


Table I lists the average annual sal- 
aries of all white and Negro teachers 
(excluding supervisors and principals) 
for each term from 1940-41 to 1949- 
50—the last term for which the Super- 
intendent’s Annual Report gives these 
figures by race. During this period, the 
average for women teachers increased 
by about 168 per cent in white schools, 
and by about 300 per cent in Negro 
schools. The average for men teachers 
increased by about 114 per cent in white 
schools, and by about 250 per cent in 
Negro schools. The average for Negro 
women was only 69 per cent as large 
as that for white women in 1940-41; but 
it approximated or exceeded that for 
white women in each term from 1946- 

7 to 1949-50. The average for Negro 
men was about 57 per cent of that for 
white men in 1940-41; and although 
full parity was not attained at any time 
during this period, it was approached 
very closely in 1945-46 and 1948-1949. 

There were a few more court actions 
around the equal-salary issue after con- 
clusion of the Newport News case; but 
most such litigation was over by the 
mid-1940’s, 
not entirely—accomplished. 


its purpose largely—but 


EQUAL FACILITIES 


During the late 1940’s, the main 
efforts of the Negro school movement in 
Virginia were directed toward equaliz- 


ing physical facilties and curricula in 
white and Negro schools. Inequalities 
in bus transportation, buildings and 
equipment, and programs of study were 
the chief issues involved. Organized 
activity around these questions became 
especially widespread between 1947 and 
1949; and resort to the Federal courts 
developed as the prevailing practice. 


One of the most important and in- 
fluential cases arose in Surry County, 
one of the “peanut counties” in the 
Southern Tidewater area. During July, 
1947, a suit was filed in the United 
State District Court charging the School 
Board and Superintendent with discrimi- 
nation in the conduct of the schools. 
Specifically cited were the unavailability 
of an accredited Negro high school and 
many other types of inequality. In 
March, 1948, the Court decreed that 
these charges were valid, and the prac- 
tices complained of unlawful. It was 
ordered that, beginning September 1, 
1948, the Board and Superintendent 
were “perpetually enjoined and _ re- 
strained from discriminating” against 
plaintiffs and other Negroes in 


providing and maintaining school facilities, 
including buildings, equipment, bus trans- 
portation, libraries and qualified instruc- 
tional and janitorial personnel, and from 
paying Negro teachers in Surry County, 
Virginia, less salaries, on account of their 
race and color, than that paid to white teach- 
ers and janitors similarly situated, 


The Court also ordered that half of the 
Negro-white differential in teachers’ sal- 
aries be elimnated by the start of the 
1948-49 school term, and the other half 
by the following term; that the State 
Board of Education be asked to conduct 
a survey of Negro school building needs 
in the County; and that the local school 
authorities report their over-all equaliza- 
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tion plans to the court by mid-Septem- 
ber, 1948. 


This ruling, said The Richmond News 
Leader, “marked the first clear-cut vic- 
tory for Negro educators and attorneys 
who have fought in the Federal courts 
over the past several months to bring 
Negro education in Virginia counties to 
a par with that provided for white 
pupils.” This case also did much to 
stimulate similar actions in other com- 
munities. 

Another notable case arose in 
Gloucester County, in the Middle Pen- 
ninsula area. Negro citizens petitioned 
the School Board to correct gross in- 
equalities in the buildings and equip- 
ment of the Negro high school and all 
other schools for Negro children. Get- 
ting no relief, they brought suit in the 
United States District Court, during 
February, 1947. In April of the follow- 
ing year, the Court filed a written memo- 
randum which concluded that “there is 
discrimination against the colored chil- 
dren by the authorities of 
Gloucester County in the particulars 
” The practical 
difficulties cited by defendants as pre- 
cluding any early equalization were said 
by the Court to be without “any bearing 
on the legal or factual questions here 
involved.” Later, a declaratory judg- 
ment was entered; and an injunction was 
issued ordering an end to the discrimi- 
nation, “effective immediately”. Almost 
simultaneously, a similar case arose in 
Prince George County, in the Northern 
Neck area, and was handled by the 
same Court in the same manner. 


In the fall of 1948, attorneys for the 
Negro plaintiffs, parents, and represen- 


school 


here enumerated. .. . 





_ ™Equal Educational Facilities Are Ordered 
in Surry County”, March 31, 1948. 


tatives of the Virginia State Teachers 
Association inspected the schools of 
both counties, and found no substantial 
improvement. One attorney then took a 
group of Negro children and sought 
their admittance to a white school in 
King George County—“to get equal 
school facilities for my clients, as 
ordered by the Federal District Court 
on July 31.” At the same time, another 
attorney took a group of Negro children 
and asked for their admittance to a 
white school in Gloucester County.® 


Both groups, of course, were turned 
down; whereupon petitions in their be- 
half were filed with the United States 
District Court, claiming that defendants 
had not discontinued the forbidden dis- 
crimination, and asking that they be 
adjudged in contempt of court. During 
the course of the hearings which fol- 
lowed, school officials in King George 
County—in a move “to equalize cur- 
ricula”—discontinued the teaching of 
Chemistry, Physics, Biology and Geom- 
etry at the white high school.® In De- 
cember, 1948, the District Court ruled 
that the school-official defendants “are 
in contempt and it is so adjudged.” The 
following May they were fined and told 
that the injunction against further dis- 
crimination remained in force. 

When the Court entered its memo- 
randum opinion in the Gloucester and 
King George cases, it also decided in 
favor of the Negro plaintiffs in the 
Chesterfield County equal-salary case, 
one of those initiated in the winter of 


1940. The Richmond Times-Dispatch 


8“Great Dilemma in Virginia”, Virginia 
Education Bulletin, 25: 48-9, October, 1948. 

King George Drops Four Courses for 
Whites; Move to Equalize Curricula Draws 
Parents’ Protests, The Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch, November 5, 1948. 
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report on this three-county decision 
said: 

The opinion, coming on the heels of the 
precedent-setting Surry judgment, left little 
doubt as to the stand the Federal courts 
inevitably would take on all school dis- 
crimination allegations. And it apparently 
left the way clear for a barrage of similar 
suits to descend upon the courts.1° 


A barrage of similar suits did, indeed, 
descend—in Arlington, Essex, King and 
Queen, and Dinwiddie counties, in the 
town of South Boston (Halifax County), 
and in other communities—all within 
this 1947-1949 period. Some went to 
trial; but many were settled otherwise. 
The N.A.A.C.P. lawyer most actively in- 
volved in these cases told the writer 
that “between °48 and °50, half of the 
counties with large Negro populations 
were ready for suits—if we had had 
the money to handle them.” 

Such actions became so widespread 
that the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction issued a statement in the 
fall of 1948, detailing improvements in 
Negro schools over the previous decade, 
and appealing for surcease.’! But the 
official organ of the Virginia State Teach- 
ers Association exulted: “Thank God 
for the Federal Courts!”?* 


Still another of the celebrated equali- 
zation cases arose in Pulaski County, 
located in the mountainous western part 
of the State where Negro populations 
are sparse. There was no public Negro 
high school in the County; and pupils 
were transported by bus to the Chris- 
tiansburg Industrial Institute, in Mont- 
gomery County, which was operated on 


10A pril 9, 1948. 

11“Miller Cites Gains by Negro Schools in 
Reply to Suits”, The Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch, September 19, 1948. 

12Title of editorial, Virginia Education Bul- 
letin, 25: 29, May, 1948. 





a regional basis with about 250 stu- 
dents from the two counties and the city 
of Radford. Negro citizens filed a suit 
in the United States District Court to 
compel school officials to provide a high 
school for Negro children within Pulaski 
County. The District Court denied their 
petition; and they appealed to the 
Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals. In 
November, 1949, that Court reversed 
the lower court decision, and remanded 
the case with instructions to give relief 
to the plaintiffs. The decision noted 
that the courts have “a solemn duty” to 
strike down “forbidden racial discrimi- 
nation”. 


State school officials promptly ex- 
pressed concern over the Pulaski de- 
cision, pointing out that there were six 
Negro high schools then operating on a 
regional basis in Virginia.1* And an 
indignant editorial in The Richmond 
News Leader professed to see in such 
litigation a plot by “some local liberals” 
to force the State to do away with school 
segregation. “Virginia is not about to 
abandon public 
schools”, the newspaper declared, “and 
no mandate of any court, as we see it, 
is likely to chip the rock of that de- 
termination by so much as a pebble.”!* 


segregation in its 


The ten equal-facilities actions here 
reviewed or cited are by no means the 
only ones during this period of the late 
1940’s; but they are the ones which 
seemed to get the most attention in the 
newspapers. Moreover, there appears to 
be agreement among informed persons 
in Virginia that most of these cascs 


13“State Education Officials Feel Pulaski 
Decision May Do Harm”, The Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, November 16, 1949. 

14“Stunning Decision in Pulaski” (editor- 
ial), The Richmond News Leader, November 
23, 1949, 
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were very influential in furthering gen- 
eral progress toward equalizing white 
and Negro schools.’® 

One type of evidence suggestive of this 
influence is found in trends in the per 
capita value of buses serving Negro and 
white schools in the counties of Virginia. 
As is noted in Table II, the value of 
buses per pupils in average daily attend- 


TABLE II 


Per CapITA VALUE oF Buses SERVING WHITE 
anp NEcRO SCHOOLS IN THE COUNTIES OF 
Vircin1IA; Per Cent Necro OF WHITE: 

1940-41, 1947-48, 1956-57 





“Value of Buses Per Pupil in 
Average Daily Attendance* 





26 
- Os 
A = Zz Z 
1956-57 $19.82 $21.06 106 
1947-48 11.64 7.29 63 
1940-41 3.80 1.02 ae 








*Derived from Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Commonwealth of Virginia, Annual Report: 
1940-41, 1947-48, 1956-57. 


ance was only 27 per cent as large for 
Negro schools as for white schools in 
1940-41; and it was 63 per cent as large 
in 1947-48, just about the time the flurry 
of equalization cases was developing. 
During the following nine years, how- 
ever, the per capita value of buses serv- 
ing Negro schools increased to more 
than that for buses serving white schools. 

A more comprehensive type of evi- 
dence suggestive of the influence of these 
equalization cases is found in the im- 





15See, for example, “State N.A.A.C.P. Makes 
Annual Report: School Cases, Civic Program 
Summed Up”, [Norfolk] Journal and Guide, 
October 2, 1948; and “Swift Improvement For 
Schools Follows N.A.A.C.P. Suits in Virginia”, 
— Journal and Guide, September 17, 


provement that took place in the over-all 
relative status of Negro schools. A 
rough, purely quantitative, index of that 
improvement is afforded by trends in 
the degree to which Negro schools ap- 
proximate white schools as regards (a) 
per cent of the population 7 to 19 years 
old in average daily attendance, (b) 
cost of elementary salaries per pupil in 
A.D.A., (c) cost of secondary salaries 
per pupil in A.D.A., and (d) value of 
school property (including buses) per 
pupil in A.D.A. The mean of the four 
Negro-to-white ratios on these measures 
defines the “relative status” of Negro 
schools, and is designated the /ndex cf 
Relative Status. Term-to-term increases 
in this index reflect improvement in the 
relative status of Negro schools or, 
stated in other words, “progress to- 
ward equality”. A relative-status rating 
of 100.0 indicates approximate equality 
of status on the four measures here 
involved.'® 

It may be seen from Table III that, 
in the group of ten counties here cited 
for their notable equal-facilities cases 
during the late 1940’s, the average over- 
all status of Negro schools approximated 
that of white schools by about 60 per 
cent in 1940-41, by about 73 per cent 
in 1947-48, and by about 94 per cent 
in 1956-57. Thus, there was about 56 
per cent improvement in the relative 
status of Negro schools in this group of 
counties during the whole period, as 
compared with substantially less such 
improvement in all counties, or in all 
cities, or in the State as a whole. 

Between 1940-41 and 1947-48, there 


16ft will be noted that the Index of Relative 
Status expresses a relationship between the 
status of white and Negro schools; it ex- 
presses nothing about the absolute status of 
either group of schools. 
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TABLE III 


INDEX oF RELATIVE STATUS OF NEGRO SCHOOLS IN 10 CouNTIES OF VIRGINIA AND 
iN ALL CounTIEs, ALL CITIES AND THE STATE: 1940-41, 1947-48, 
1956-57; Per CENT INCREASE: 1941-1957 











Index of Relative Status* 




















Per Cent 

Increase 

County 1940-41 1947-48 1956-57 1941-1957 
King George 58.2 yf les: 107.8 85.2 
Surry 43.4 58.6 78.8 81.6 
Essex 48.5 64.0 87.7 80.8 
Dinwiddie 46.4 58.2 78.4 69.0 
Gloucester 62.0 87.4 104.8 69.0 
Arlington 74.8 95.2 118.0 57.8 
Halifax 53.0 64.7 82.5 at 
Chesterfield vil 73.9 100.6 41.5 
King and Queen 63.9 61.7 87.3 36.6 
Pulaski 80.8 97.7 95.8 18.6 
10 Counties (mean) 60.2 Te 94.2 56.5 
All Counties (mean) 63.1 75.9 89.6 42.2 
All Cities (mean) 75.0 79.9 99.8 32.3 
State (mean) 67.5 78.1 92.8 a0 











*Derived from Superintendent of Public Instruction, Commonwealth of Virginia, Annual Report: 


1940-41, 1947-48, 1956-57. 


was about 22 per cent improvement in 
the relative status of Negro schools in 
these ten counties, and about 20 per 
cent improvement in all counties. How- 
ever, following 1947-48 — the term 
when equal-facilities cases were most 
widespread—the relative status of Negro 
schools improved by about 29 per cent 
in the ten counties, as compared with 
only 18 per cent in all counties. 


These trends are pretty convincing 
evidence of a causal relationship be- 
tween recent progress toward equalizing 
white and Negro schools in Virginia and 
the series of equalization suits and re- 
lated activities which burgeoned in the 
late 1940’s. In the years immediately 
following, still another obviously dy- 
namic influence entered upon the scene. 





INTEGRATION 


During the summer of 1950, The 
Richmond Times-Dispatch published a 
very perceptive review of recent Fed- 
eral court decisions affecting the educa- 
tion of Negroes in Virginia and else- 
where. The staff writer recognized the 
1950 Supreme Court decision in the 
“Sweatt Case”, at the University of 
Texas, as applicable in Virginia; and 
within three months the matriculation of 
Gregory Swanson at the University of 
Virginia confirmed her forecast. She 
also saw in such “integration” cases on 
the graduate level and recent “equaliza- 
tion” cases on the public school level a 
threat to the whole system of school 
segregation. “Ever present”, she said, 
“is the possibility that if Virginia suc- 
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ceeds in equalizing her system of public 
schools at enormous cost of duplicate 
facilities, the United States Supreme 
Court could decide that segregation 
itself constitutes discrimination.”!7 

Leaders of the Negro movement were 
also looking ahead to a new stage of 
the struggle. As the lawyer most in- 
volved in these cases told the writer: 
“Although we concentrated on equaliza- 
tion suits during the “forties, we were 
careful never to affirm the validity of 
segregation. We looked to the time 
when integration would become the 
issue.” 

In 1950, the National Legal Commit- 
tee of the N.A.A.C.P. recommended, and 
the National Board approved, the policy 
of undertaking no further equalization 
suits, but of supporting litigation di- 
rected toward abolishing segregation 
in the public schools. In the spring of 
1951, the first suit aimed at school inte- 
gration below the college level in Vir- 
ginta—in Prince Edward County—was 
filed in the United States District 
Court.1® It is important to understand 
that this case—as, indeed, the whole de- 
velopment of this kind of litigation— 
emerged directly out of organized efforts 
to equalize facilities in the separate 
white and Negro schools. 

Prince Edward is one of the “tobacco 
counties” in the traditional slave-plan- 
tation area of Southside Virginia; and 
in 1950 its Negro population constituted 
45 per cent of the total. The Negro 
schools of the County had long been 
grossly inferior to the white schools, in 





1Nita Morse, “Segregation Rulings Pose 
New Issues”, The Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
June 25, 1950, 

18A similar suit, which arose in Clarendon 
a South Carolina, was filed a few months 
earlier, 


all respects; and Negro citizens repeat- 
edly appealed to school authorities for 
improvements. Especially were they con- 
cerned over the Negro high school, 
which was built in 1927 and had be- 
come greatly over-crowded and decrepit 
by the late 1940's. 

In 1950, the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion appointed a committee to negotiate 
with the County School Board for a new 
high school. It was headed by a local 
minister, and consisted of one represen- 
tative from each school district. This 
committee is said to have “met with the 
School Board once a month for more 
than a year, presenting facts and figures, 
listing the needs of our schools. But 
we go nowhere. Constantly they told us 
there was no money.” Continuing the 
quotation from one of the leaders in- 
volved: “Finally, we got them to agree 
to secure land for a new high school— 
if we could find a suitable plot, they'd 
buy it. We found a place, up where the 
new high school is now located, 60 acres 
or more. But the Board then said they 
had no money to build with, and that 
we need not come back; they’d notify us 
through the press when they were in 
position to build.” 

Meanwhile, students at the Negro 
high school took action on their own: 
“While we were considering this in the 
P.T.A., the kids walked out.” It is re- 
ported that the students got the prin- 
cipal to leave the building on a ruse— 
saying that a student was in trouble in 
town — hoping, among other things, 
thereby to absolve him from blame for 
their contemplated action. They then 
called a meeting and proposed a strike. 
The suggestion that they first consult 
their parents was voted down. The 
strike was agreed to with only one dis- 


senting vote. The students walked out, 
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set up picket-lines, and established head- 
quarters in the basement of a local 
church. 

Leaders of the strike sought a confer- 
ence with the County Superintendent of 
Schools; but he refused to see them 
unless they first returned to their classes 
—which they refused to do. They wrote 
to N.A.A.C.P. attorneys in Richmond, 
asking them to come to Farmville and 
start a suit for a new high school. Two 
attorneys did come; but they explained 
that, in view of the new policy of the 
N.A.A.C.P., they could not help with 
litigation unless a suit was filed to 
abolish school segregation. 

Following this visit by the lawyers, 
the Parent-Teachers Association called a 
meeting to consider developments. They 
decided, by unanimous vote, to sue for 
integration—which they did, in April, 
1951. Thus began the case of Davis v. 
County School Board of Prince Edward 
County, Virginia, the only such case in 
a Southside rural area, and one of those 
decided by the United States Supreme 
Court on May 17, 1954. 

The story of the developments which 
followed in and around Farmville is a 
moving one—truly heroic leadership by 
the local minister in the face of varied 
threats and persecutions, efforts (often 
successful) by the Defenders of State 
Sovereignty and Individual Liberties 
and other racist forces to intimidate 
Negro parents in the town, solid sup- 
port for the integration movement by 
independent Negro farmers in the coun- 
tryside, etc.—but this story cannot be 
told here. What happened meanwhile to 
the relative status of Negro schools is 
most significant. 

A new Robert R. Moton High School 


was completed during the 1953-54 


school term, at a cost of nearly $900,000. 


It is a fine structure, with separate 
auditorium, cafeteria, and gymnasium; 
an intercommunication system; a com- 
prehensive program of studies; well 
equipped laboratories and shops for sci- 
ence, art, commercial subjects, home 
economics, agriculture, and industrial 
arts; and an apparently able faculty of 
twenty-five teachers, all paid according 
to the same scale that applied in the 
white high schools. Between 1947-48 
and 1956-57, the Index of Relative 
Status of Negro schools for the whole 
of Prince Edward County increased 
from 63.6 to 86.2. This increase of 
about 35 per cent is to be compared with 
a corresponding increase of only 7 per 
cent between 1949-41 and 1947-48. 
After the Prince Edward County case 
began, integration suits of one kind or 


another were initiated in many parts of LB 


the State. In the fall of 1957, The Rich- 








mond Times-Dispatch listed five suits to | 


abolish segregated schools—in Arling- 
ton and Prince Edward counties, and in 
the cities of Charlottesville, Newport 
News and Norfolk. It also listed eight 


communities where court challenges of | 
the Virginia “Pupil Placement Law” ~ 


(designed to circumvent court integra- 
tion orders) had been filed—Arlington, 
Fairfax and Nansemond counties, and 
the cities of Charlottesville, Newport 
News, Norfolk, Richmond and Suffolk.” 
Moreover, there were threats of integra- 
tion suits in many other communities— 
in Petersburg, in the counties of Pitt- 
sylvania, Pulaski, Culpeper, Lancaster 
and King William, and elsewhere—espe- 
cially during 1956. 

These developments undoubtedly in- 
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fluenced the relative-status trends noted | 
for the latter part of the period repre 7 





19Nine Localities Now Involved in School 7 


Integration Cases,” September 30, 1957. 
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sented in Table III. Their influence is 
even more strikingly revealed in the 
rapid growth of capital outlay for Negro 
schools; and in this a big part was 
played by the so-called “Battle Fund”, 
popularly known by the name of the 
then Governor of the Commonwealth. 

The “Battle Fund” was created by 
action of the General Assembly early in 
1950—“for the purpose of meeting the 
emergency need for school construction 
caused by cessation of building during 
the war, the increase in the birth rate, 
and other special problems.”?° The 
initial appropriation was $45,000,000, 
of which $30,000,000 became available 
immediately, and the remainder during 
the fiscal year of 1951-52. A further ap- 
propriation of $30,000,000 was made 
available during 1952, bringing the 
total to $75,000,000. 

There is nothing in the act creating 
the “Battle Fund” which connects it 
with the mounting pressure from the 
Negro school movement; but the unde- 
fined “other special problems” 
is suggestive. Moreover, it was gener- 
ally understood in the State that the 
original legislation was mainly to help 
meet the “Negro school crisis”, and that 
the supplementary appropriation was 
largely stimulated by events in Prince 
Edward County. In any case, according 
to a State school official, “Negroes got 
the biggest part of the money.” 


phrase 


Local school officials and lay citizens 
interviewed in many parts of Virginia 
afirmed that “Battle Fund” allocations 
to their communities were used chiefly 
to build Negro schools, especially high 
schools; and many of them also said 
that the fear of integration suits gave 





20H-96, approved February 11, 1950. Acts 
of the Virginia Assembly 1950. Chapter 14. 
(Emphasis by the writer.) 


great impetus to these Negro school 
building programs. There follow a few 
anecdotic illustrations. 


About one-third of the cost of the 
new high school in Prince Edward 
County was covered by “Battle Fund” 
allocations. The County spent less than 
$600,000. 


Dinwiddie County got $500,000 from 
the “Battle Fund”; and $400,000 of 
it went into the very fine Negro high 
school built in 1953-54 at a cost of 
$805,000. Telling the story of long and 
futile efforts to get such a school, a civic 
leader there remarked: “Before the 
Prince Edward case, nothing happened 
in Dinwiddie County.” 


Following the Supreme Court de- 
cision in 1954, Negro citizens in Hope- 
well renewed long-standing pleas for a 
new high school. Their attorney ad- 
vised them, when appearing before the 
School Board, to be careful to explain: 
“We want a school that is good enough 
for any child, when the time comes.” 
The city voted a $1,000,000 bond issue 
in 1955, of which $700,000 was allo- 
cated for a beautiful, campus-style high 
school for Negro children, scheduled for 
occupancy in the fall of 1958. 


In one community where there was 
this kind of development, the Superin- 
tendent cited the new Negro high school 
as an expression of “our basic philoso- 
phy of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity”. However, Negro leaders there 
had another explanation. 


The Superintendent of Schools in a 
city in the Hampton Roads area reported 
that “we won our last bond issue 
[shortly after the 1954 Supreme Court 
decision] by the largest margin ever in 
the State of Virginia. It was believed, 


especially by the people, that if we 
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equalized we wouldn’t have to inte- 
grate.” 

In one of the cities under court order 
to integrate its schools, the Superinten- 
dent said that the Supreme Court de- 
cision did not affect their equalization 
program “one way or another”, but that 
in Virginia as a whole “it had consider- 
able effect. Since 1954, there has been 
more construction of Negro schools than 
of white schools in the State.” 

The Superintendent of a county not 
far from Petersburg explained substan- 
tial progress toward equality with the 
statement: “Since the 1954 decision, 
thinking people here have taken the atti- 
tude that to equalize facilities is their 
best hope to maintain separate schools. 
That’s what it is; and I might as well 
call it that.” 

These reports are strongly corrobor- 
ated by trends in property values in pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools. 
It will be recalled that the “Battle Fund” 
was created in 1950 and the Prince Ed- 
ward County case began in 1951. The 
total value of property in white schools 
in Virginia increased from $192,701,982 
in 1950-51 to $319,753,684 in 1953-54— 
an increase of 66 per cent; whereas the 
corresponding increase in Negro schools 
was from $40,957,738 to $89,434,926— 
an increase of 118 per cent.?! 

This rapid narrowing of the “gap” 
during the three terms following 1950- 
51 is also evident in trends in the per 
capita value of school property. The 
degree to which the value of school 
property per pupil in average daily 
attendance in Negro schools approxi- 
mated that in white schools is shown 


21Superintendent of Public Instruction, 


Commonwealth of Virginia, Annual Report: 
1950-51 and 1953-54. 





in Table IV for each term from 
1940-41 to 1956-57. It will be noted 
that, between 1950-51 and 1953-54, the 
degree to which the per capita value of 
school property for Negro children ap- 
proximated that for white children in- 
creased from 62.2 per cent to 86.2 per 
cent. This increase of 24 percentage 
points during this 3-year period is more 
than one-third larger than the corre- 


TABLE IV 


Per Cent Necro oF WHITE VALUE OF SCHOOL 
Property Per Puri 1n AVERAGE DAILY 
ATTENDANCE IN VIRGINIA, BY TERMS: 
1940-41 to 1956-57* 








© 2 
Ee a5 o os 
wa vs = 2 5 
5 Os 5 Og 
S we Of a he Of 
Q ov o oo 
N ai 4 WN) Ay Z 
1956-57 78.1 1947-48 47.3 
1955-56 81.4 1946-47 44.7 
1954-55 86.3 1945-46 43.0 
1953-54 86.2 1944-45 41.0 
1952-53 80.2 1943-44 45.0 
1951-52 64.9 1942-43 44.5 
1950-51 62.2 1941-42 44.8 
1949-50 56.2 1940-41 44.6 
1948-49 53.8 








*Derived from Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Commonwealth of Virginia, Annual Report: 
1940-41 through 1956-57. 


sponding increase during the 10-year 


period from 1940-41 to 1950-51. 


It will also be noted from Table IV 
that the ratio of Negro-to-white per cap- 
ita value of school property in 1954-55 
was 86.3 per cent, about the same as in 
the preceding term; but that it decreased 
in the next term to 81.4 per cent, and 
again in 1956-57 to 78.1 per cent — be- 
low that for 1952-53. Thus, the relative 
per capita value of property in Vir- 
ginia’s Negro schools increased very rap- 
idly during the period when the several 
integration cases were making their way 
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through the Federal courts; remained 
constant between the first decision of the 
Supreme Court in “The Segregation 
Cases” (1954) and its subsequent im- 
plementing decree (1955) ; and then en- 
tered upon a sharp decline. It was as if 
the motivation for rapid progress toward 
equalizing property values in white and 
Negro schools following 1950-51 was 
no longer operative after the Supreme 
Court struck down the “separate but 
equal” doctrine and ordered that school 
integration proceed “with all deliberate 
speed”. 


SoME QUESTIONS OF DYNAMICS 


The considerable recent progress to- 
ward equality between white and Negro 
schools in Virginia, which this analysis 
only partially reveals, is a function of a 
complex of interrelated events and de- 
velopments—extending from the local 
to the international scene. It is a part 
of the substantial over-all improvement 
in the Negro’s social status since the be- 
ginning of World War II; and it re- 
flects the operation of “impersonal” as 
well as “conscious” forces in the so- 
ciety. It is clear, however, that conscious 
interaction between the Negro school 
movement and the Federal courts played 
the decisive réle. 


No systematic analysis is here avail- 
able of the extent to which develop- 
ments around Negro schools in Vir- 
ginia during the past two decades were 
paralleled in other Southern states; but 
there is much fragmentary information 
which suggests that the Virginia ex- 
perience, despite peculiarities, is by no 
means unique. Hence, the expanding 
cerps of interpreters of “the changing 
South” would do well to give greater 
emphasis than heretofore to the activ- 
ities of the Negro school movement, 
supported by the Federal courts, in their 
explanations of the narrowing “gap” 
between Southern white and Negro 
schools. Such emphasis does not de- 
tract from the importance of such im- 
personal forces as industrialization and 
urbanization; but it does focus atten- 
tion on those dynamic forces which are 
most immediately and directly involved. 


Illustrative of the practical import- 
ance of this insight is the tendency here 
noted toward increasing inequality be- 
tween white and Negro schools in Vir- 
ginia since the Supreme Court decision 
in “The Segregation Cases”. This tend- 
ency could mark the beginning of a 
retrogressive trend; and it is probable 
that only the purposeful and concerted 
efforts of people can now suffice to pre- 
vent its further development. 





An Experiment in Reducing the Number of 
Over-Age Pupils in Elementary School 


LEANDER L. BoYKIN 


Professor of Education, Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University 


What to do about over-age pupils is 
a problem which many schools have 
had to face. While there exists a consid- 
erable body of literature dealing with 
the subject, few studies are reported 
that deal specifically with attempts to 
solve the problems resulting from the 
presence of over-age pupils in school. 
The following is a report on how one 
school faced and attempted to solve 
the problem. It is submitted by the 
writer in the hope that it may contrib- 
ute to the literature of the subject, and 
stimulate further efforts to relieve or 
eliminate problems resulting from a 
large number of over-age pupils in a 
local school situation. 


THE SETTING AND THE PROBLEM 


Located in a city in the Deep South, 
the school opened at mid-semester with 
an enrollment of 1,063 pupils and 26 
teachers. The entire school population 
was drawn from other schools in the 
city. Most of the children had attended 
school for half-day sessions for five or 
more years. Some had previously at- 
tended small one-and two-teacher 
schools. 

The faculty decided that its first task 
was that of formulating a philosophy 


and statement of objectives. However, 


as the work of organizing the new 
school progressed, the teachers became 
more concerned about the 
number of over-age children in the 
school. While the problem of over-age 
children was recognized as a persistent 


more and 





one, and was discussed several times 
between January and May, the faculty 
felt that it should complete work on the 
philosophy and objectives before at- 
tacking the problem in a definite way. 
In the annual May evaluation confer- 
ence, however, it was decided that the 
problem of over-age pupils would be 
one of the items to which the faculty 
would give immediate attention at the 
beginning of the fall session. 

When school opened in September, 
several meetings were devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the problem of over-age 
pupils. Some of the teachers reported 
that there was a general lack of interest 
in classroom activities on the part of 
these children. Others stated that many 
of them were emotionally and socially 
maladjusted. Some teachers indicated 
that they were having disciplinary prob- 
lems because of over-age, slow learning 
pupils. Still others felt that the over-all 
achievement of other pupils was being 
affected. Tardiness and absences from 
school were reported as being excessive- 
ly high among the over-age group. 

Because of the scope and magnitude 
of the problems involved, it was felt 
that assistance and guidance were need- 
ed. Therefore, two faculty members of 
the University College of Education lo- 
cated in the same city were asked to 
serve as consultants to the group. Twelve 
teachers volunteerd to serve as members 
of a committee to work on the problem. 
The faculty committee and principal met 
often with the consultants to explore 
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possible approaches to the solution of 
the problem. 

It was soon realized that for the most 
part discussions of the group were cen- 
tered around broad aspects of the prob- 
lem rather than one that was specific 
enough to do something about. So as a 
first step, it was decided to find out how 
many over-age pupils were actually en- 
rolled in school. Almost immediately 
the question of criteria for determining 
who constituted an over-age child arose. 
Since the beginning school age for the 
school system was 5 years, 8 months, a 
table was set up beginning with this 
age as normal for first grade and con- 
tinuing up to the sixth grade at age 10 
years, 8 months. 

Each teacher made an age-grade table 
of pupils in his or her room. These were 
then combined into a school age-grade 
table. It was found that of an enroll- 
ment of 1208 pupils, 562, or 46.52, per 
cent were over-age. (See Table I). 


THE PLAN OF ACTION 


After a series of meetings, it was the 
consensus of the group that probably a 
substantial positive relationship might 
exist between the placing of pupils in 
their proper social and age groups and 


TABLE I 


[ENROLLMENT, NUMBER AND PER CENT OF Over-AGE PupiLs BEFORE 
THE EXPERIMENT BEGAN 


Number 











; Enrollment 
Over-Age Of Grade Total Enrollment 
First Grade 239 74, 30.96 6.13 
Second Grade 215 75 35.2) 6.21 
Third Grade 8l 85 46.96 7.04 
Fourth Grade ya: 97 45.54 8.03 
Fifth Grade 194, 114 58.76 9.44, 
Sixth Grade 168 i 69.64 9.69 
Total 1208 46.52 9.69 






























such factors as attendance and disci- 
pline. The group also felt that perhaps 
a measurable degree of relationship 
existed between the degree to which 
over-age pupils were placed in their 
peer groups and their emotional and 
social adjustment. The belief was also 
expressed that perhaps both interest in 
school and scholastic achievement might 
be appreciably increased as a conse- 
quence of placing pupils in their proper 
social and age groups. After thorough 
discussion of these and other problems, 
the consensus was that the social and 
emotional adjustment of the pupils and 
pupil growth and development were 
more important items to be considered, 
perhaps, than the extent to which the 
children measured up to a particular 
grade level or standard. 

Several possible plans of action were 
discussed and considered. Only one, 
however, received the unanimous ap- 
proval and enthusiastic endorsement of 
the group. This was with permission 
from the School Board and the consent 
of the parents to promote all over-age 
children between the second and fifth 
grades to the next highest grade, and to 
continue this practice for the next two 
years, so that by the end of the third 


Per Cent of 


Per Cent 
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year, with few exceptions, all children 
would be properly classified in terms of 
both age and grade. First grade chil- 
dren were not to be promoted because 
it was felt that readiness had to be con- 
sidered. Sixth grade children were not 
to be promoted since another school was 
involved which had limited space. The 
number of children promoted was as 
follows: 76 from second to third grade; 
42 from third to fourth grade; 97 from 
fourth to fifth grade, 114 from fifth to 
sixth grade. The enrollment and the 
per cent of over-age pupils was as fol- 
lows after the promotions: 








ests and so forth, for each pupil to be 
promoted. The group devised and con- 
structed its own blanks and forms for 
this purpose. 

After very careful study of the data 
collected and discussion of the case his- 
tories of many pupils, it was also de- 
cided to keep detailed anecdotal records 
on each pupil and to give two achieve- 
ment tests to the group as a means of 
obtaining some objective evidence of 
pupil growth. While it was not the pur- 
pose to compare those promoted with 
those not promoted, it was recognized 
that such a comparison might furnish 


TABLE II 


ENROLLMENT, NUMBER AND Per CENT OF Over-AGE Pupits By GRADES 
AFTER PROMOTION 











Grade Enrollment Number Per Cent Per Cent of 
Over-Age Of Grade Total Enrollment 

First Grade 239 74, 30.96 6.13 
Second Grade 138 0 

Third Grade 213 76 35.68 6.29 
Fourth Grade 159 43 27.04 3.56 
Fifth Grade Laz 43 24.29 3.56 
Sixth Grade 282 182 64.54 15.07 








Since the primary purpose of pro- 
moting pupils was to facilitate social 
and emotional growth and development, 
and to provide instruction on the basis 
of achievement levels and needs of the 
pupils, it was evident that much infor- 
mation was needed to realize these aims. 
Therefore, each teacher visited the 
homes of the children in his or her 
classroom to be involved in the experi- 
ment. In addition to explaining the 
project to parents and securing per- 
mission for the children to engage in 
the experiment, they also collected in- 
formation on such factors as home back- 
ground, social experiences, health, inter- 


valuable information as to the over-all 
progress and growth of the promoted 
group. There was common agreement 


and acceptance of the guiding philos- | 


ophy that the purpose of giving the 
achievement test was to measure pupil 
growth and to indicate where the teach- 
ers needed to begin in providing ma- 
terials and adapting classroom methods 
and techniques to meet the needs of the 


children. The group felt, also, that suf- | 











ficient time should be allowed for the 


children to become adjusted in the new 


grade before giving the first test. As a | 


further means of preventing these chil- 
dren from feeling that they were being 
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singled out, it was decided to give tests 
to all pupils in the school. 

During the fifth week of school the 
Coordinated Scales of Attainment was 
administered to all children in the third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades. The tests 
were administered and scored by the 
teachers. Several meetings were devoted 
to analysis and interpretation of the 
test results, and their implications for 
adapting methods, materials and pro- 
cedures to slow learning pupils, pupils 
of varying abilities, and socio-economic 
backgrounds. 

Careful plans were made to prepare 
both groups of children for the experi- 
ment; those not being promoted who 
might have shown resentment and loss 
of interest, and those in the grades to 
which the children were being promoted 
in order that they might accept the 
over-age slow learning children. The 
teachers put forth special efforts to lo- 
cate and secure appropriate teaching 
materials. Consultants were brought in 
to assist them in adapting and using 
methods and materials with slow learn- 
ing pupils. Extensive use was made of 
audio-visual materials. Individual help 
was provided when and where possible. 
Anecdotal records were kept on each of 
the children. Group, grade and faculty 
meetings were held frequently to eval- 
uate and to plan further steps to be 
taken. Summarized below are the re- 
sults achieved in working with these 
over-age children from October to May. 


RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENT 


The anecdotal data collected and an- 
alyzed seemed to indicate that the chil- 
dren who were promoted became more 
highly motivated, studied harder, and 
exhibited a greater degree of interest in 
their work. There are perhaps a number 


of factors that contributed to the growth, 
achievement and progress of these stu- 
dents. Among these are, the satisfaction 
resulting from membership in the peer 
group, better social and emotional ad- 
justment, the adaptation of teaching 
materials, methods and techniques to 
pupils’ interests and needs, the encour- 
agement received from teachers and 
parents and greater determination to 
succeed on the part of pupils. 

Achievement tests administered at the 
beginning of the project and near the 
close of the school year also attested to 
the satisfactory progress of these pupils 
and substantiated the judgment of the 
teachers that pupils who are placed in 
their proper age and social groups may 
be stimulated to greater achievement 
than if retained. 

A rather detailed study was made of 
the two groups of sixth grade pupils; 
those regularly enrolled, (168) and 
those promoted from the fifth to the 
sixth grade (114). The Experimental 
Group gained as much or more between 
the two achievement tests as did the 
Regular Group, which indicates that 
they perhaps experienced few, if any 
learning difficulties as a result of being 
promoted a grade. The gains for the 
Experimental Group were Reading, 
12.94 score points. Spelling 7.06; Lan- 
guage, 10.74; Arithmetic Computation, 
2.42; History, 14.05; Arithmetic Rea- 
soning, 19.71; and Geography, 19.26, 
score points. Corresponding gains for 
the Regular Group were Reading, 9.70; 
Spelling 8.70; Language, 12.24; Arith- 
metic Computation, 2.99; History, 
13.42; Arithmetic Reasoning, 14.81 and 
Geography, 20.09. It will be noted that 
the Experimental Group showed larger 
gains in Reading, History and Arith- 
metic Reasoning. 
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From data previously presented it 
may be recalled that there were 76 over- 
age pupils in the third grade. Some 
of these children were transferred to 
other schools, some dropped out, and 
unfortunately some were retained over 
the year. However, three years later 51 
of the 76 promoted over-age third grade 
children were enrolled in the sixth 
grade. The mean scores on the Cali- 
fornia Achievement Test of the 51 over- 
age third grade children when promot- 
ed from the third to the fourth grade 
were as follows: Reading, 50.24; Arith- 
metic, 32.98; Language, 21.72 and Total 
Test, 101.69. When tested in the sixth 
grade, the mean scores on the Califor- 
nia Achievement Test were: Reading, 
71.00; Arithmetic, 37.75; Language, 
30.38; and Total Test, 146.35. The dif- 
ference between mean scores of the first 
and second tests, which represent the 
over-all gains of the pupil were: Read- 
ing, 21.24; Arithmetic, 4.77; Language, 
9.66; and Total Test, 44.66. What is 
perhaps of greater interest, perhaps, is 
that analysis of the comparative data 
shows that the 51 over-age children 
were approximately at the same level of 
achievement as those who were never 
a part of the experimental project. On 
the California Achievement Test the ex- 
perimental group of 51 children, and 92 
children who were not involved in the 
project scored as follows: Reading: 
Over-age Group, 71.00; Regular Group, 
71.89; Language: Over-age Group, 30.- 
38; Regular Group, 34.05; Arithmetic: 
Over-age Group, 37.75; Regular Group, 
40.45; Total Test: Over-age Group, 
146.35; Regular Group, 147.5. 


In an effort to see what effect such a 
promotional policy would have on the 
success of pupils in junior high school, 
a follow-up study was made of pupils 


enrolled in the sixth grade who con- 
tinued their education. One hundred 
and three of the 114 over-age pupils 
who were promoted from fifth to sixth 
grade entered junior high school. Com- 
plete data were collected on seventy- 
eight of these pupils. However, teach- 
ers’ grades for the two groups showed 
some evidences in favor of the Regular 
Group. The difference between the 
grades of the two groups did not ap- 
pear to be large enough to warrant 
statistical analysis. Of the 78 pupils 
in the 9th grade who were a part of 
the experimental group, 17 were mak- 
ing “average” progress, 3 “above av- 
erage” one “excellent” progress; the 
remainder were considered below “av- 
erage” in achievement even though a 
majority were managing to pass their 
subjects. A study of those promoted 
from fourth to the fifth grade and who 
were in the eighth grade at junior high 
school indicated that 33 of the pro- 
moted children were rated as “well ad- 
justed” by their teachers. Twenty-two 
were checked as making “average” 
scholastic progress, ten as “above aver- 
age,” and one as doing “superior” aca- 
demic work. Of the 7 who were rated 
as “poorly adjusted,” six were rated 
by their teachers as being “average” 
in scholastic attainment, and one “above 
average.” 

Perhaps one of the most challenging 
aspects of the experiment was that for 
the first time the concept of “pupil 
growth” became clear and meaningful 
to a number of the teachers. Summary 
charts were prepared by several of them. 
The growth was expressed in terms of 
test score gain or loss rather than test 
norms, grade equivalents or grade place- 
ment scores. 

As the results were studied and an- 
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alyzed, teachers found themselves look- 
ing beyond test results to find answers 
to such questions as, “What happened 
to pupil 10 who scored 57 on the first 
test, and 48 on the second? Was he 
ill or emotionally upset? On the other 
hand, what about pupil No. 1 and pu- 
pil No. 6 who scored 30 and 20 respec- 
tively on the first test, and 64 and 54 
on the second? Is it that they are just 
now being reached by the school and 


over-age and these pupils comprised 
6.13 per cent of the total school en- 
rollment three years later 14.34 per 
cent of the first grade enrollment was 
over-age comprising 3.24 per cent of 
the total school enrollment. From the 
data presented in Table III similar an- 
alysis may be noted for other grades 
in the school. It may be noted that 
for the entire school, the per cent of 
over-age pupils was reduced from 46.52 


TABLE III 


ENROLLMENT, NUMBER AND Per CENT OF OveR-AGE PUPILS AT BEGINNING 
AND THREE YEARS LATER 








Three Years Later 





Beginning of Experiment 




















Enroll- Number Percent Percent Enroll- Number Percent Percent of 
Grade ment in Over-age Class of Total mentin Over-age Class Total Over- 

Grade Pupils Over-age Enroll. Grade Pupils Over-age age Enroll. 
First 239 74 30.94 6.13 251 36 14.34 3.24 
Second 313 fi. bea | 6.21 212 42 19.81 3.78 
Third 181 85 46.96 7.04 177 46 25.99 4.14 
Fourth 213 97 45.54 8.03 167 61 36.53 5.49 
Fifth 194 114 58.76 9.44 149 59 39.60 5.31 
Sixth 166: ~ 11% 69.64 9.69 156 54 34.62 4.86 
Total 1208 562 46.52 1112 298 26.80 





teachers?” Among the over-all results 
was the fact that the teachers began 
to collect and make more extensive use 
of socio-economic data on the home 
backgrounds of pupils, to keep better 
anecdotal records, to have more pupils 
write autobiographies; in short, to study 
children, to see each child as an in- 
dividual. 

Due to a change in administrations, 
only one year of the proposed three 
year experiment was carried out. De- 
spite this limitation, however, a num- 
ber of rather interesting and significant 
results were obtained as well as valu- 
able lessons learned. Whereas 30.96 
per cent of all first grade pupils were 


to 26.80 per cent as a result of this one 
year’s experimental study. 

Perhaps more important than the re- 
sults revealed by the above summary 
and presentation of data are certain 
other observable changes in conduct and 
attitudes on the part of the children. 
Among the more important of these 
changes are the following: 


1. There has been a substantial re- 
duction in the number of failures 
and non-promoted pupils. For ex- 
ample, whereas 10.4 per cent of 
the pupils involved in the sixth 
grade the year the experiment was 
begun, three years later the per- 
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centage was only 1.1 per cent. 
The number of non-promoted pu- 
pils in the Frst Grade dropped 
from 18.1 to 11.6 per cent dur- 
ing the same period. Similar im- 
provement was noted in the re- 
maining grades. 


. Pupils seem more interested in 


both classroom and extra-class ac- 
tivities. 

Tardiness has been greatly reduc- 
ed and attendance improved. At 
the beginning of the experiment 
the average daily attendance was 
87.8. Three years later it was 


less frequently. Fights have been 
reduced almost 100 per cent on 
the playground and on the way 
to and from school. 


. The conduct and behavior of chil- 


dren in the cafeteria has been im- 
proved immeasurably. Pupils are 
more quiet, and exhibit more self- 
respect and _ consideration of 
others. 


. In assembly pupils exhibit more 


emotional control. They are less 
restless, and more attentive. 
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One school had the courage to at- 
tack the problem of over-age pupils. 
4. Disciplinary problems occur much Dare others attempt it? 
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92.7 per cent. 
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Problems of Faculty Morale* 


DANIEL C. THOMPSON 


Chairman, Division of Social Sciences, Dillard University 


INTRODUCTION 


During the early months of World 
War II industries were challenged to 
achieve maximum production with rela- 
tively limited personnel. This chal- 
lenge interested some of our top re- 
search scholars. These scholars have 
given us several excellent studies that 
have pointed up how fundamentally im- 
portant morale is for top performance 
on the part of those who must work 
cooperatively in industries in the mili- 
tary and in educational institutions. 
Some of the most fruitful theories and 
conclusions to be drawn from these stud- 
ies will be applied here in an attempt 
to analyze and understand the prob- 
lem of morale among teachers in Ne- 
gro colleges. 

Just as industrial workers held a key 
position in our national life in the 
1940’s, teachers today on all levels, par- 
ticularly college teachers, hold a stra- 
tegic position in our struggle for na- 
tional strength, and perhaps survival. 
Since the advent of the Russian sput- 
nik a few months ago, even the most 
anti-intellectual in the country are be- 
ginning to realize that if our nation 
is to survive in the titanic competition 
in which it is now engaged with world- 
wide communism, it must be able to 
prepare its young people to compete at 





*Data used in this paper are adapted from 
Daniel C. Thompson, Teachers in Negro Col- 
leges (Unpublished Doctor’s Dissertation, 
Columbia University, 1955). This paper was 
read before the National Association of Col- 
legiate Deans and Registrars at their annual 
meeting March 19, 1959. 
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least on an equal basis with the youths 
of Russia. We must compete in the 
following areas: economic, political, cul- 
tural, and diplomatic knowhow. In 
other words, to insure our national 
strength, we must be able to begin now 
turning out large armies of well-trained 
young men and women who are as well- 
equipped intellectually as our armies 
are militarily. 

The greatest of all challenges is faced 
by teachers in Negro colleges. It is they 
who must produce top notch college 
graduates despite the fact that the vast 
majority of their students come to them 
with serious deficiences in their social, 
cultural, and academic backgrounds. 

It is the contention of this paper that 
in order that our teachers in Negro 
colleges be able to accomplish the tre- 
mendous task of education placed upon 
them, it is necessary that they have what 
might be described as “good”, or “high” 
morale. Such morale as is needed for 
the task of educating Negro youth, the 
vast majority of whom are still not 
convinced that education is a good 
thing, is derived only from harmonious 
satisfying, interpersonal relationships 
among the teachers themselves,. Yet, 
as important as morale is in the edu- 
cation of Negro youth today, some ex- 
pert observers report that the morale 
among teachers in Negro colleges is con- 
siderably lower than what seems to be 
the case among college teachers gener- 
ally. 

Basic to an understanding of the 
problem of morale among teachers in 
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Negro colleges are at least two funda- 
mental considerations: 


Majority of Negro College Teachers 
in Southern or “Border” States.— 

As is well-known, despite Federal 
courts’ decisions, and more or less in- 
tense programs of education and propa- 
ganda, there continue to be rigid pat- 
terns of racial segregation and discrim- 
ination in all of the Southern states. 
These entrenched segregation patterns 
have given rise to two well-defined so- 
cial worlds—one for white people and 
the other for Negro people. The white 
social world is regarded by prevailing 
laws and beliefs as superior, more to 
be desired, than the Negro social world. 
Consequently, the Negro social world, 
in its various institutional forms, has 
generally accepted, and even internal- 
ized, the values, standards and_ goals 
of the white social world. This is very 
often frustrating to Negroes because the 
overall, or cardinal, values, or ethos, in 
the social world of white people is in- 
dividual success. And Negroes who 
strive to achieve the standards of suc- 
cess as set by the white social world 
for white individuals are very often 
limited by artificial, and undemocratic 
barriers. 

Thus, for example, Negro college 
teachers are expected to meet the same 
standards in regard to formal training, 
scholarship, and morality as are other 
members of the profession. Because of 
this they often experience dual and con- 
flicting social evaluations. On the one 
hand, they tend to enjoy high social 
esteem in Negro society where they are 
usually accorded high social status. On 
the other hand, since Negroes general- 
ly are little esteemed in white society, 
no matter how closely Negro teachers 
may approximate the highest standards 





of professional competence and morality 
they are, by and large, stbject-te- the 
same social and legal restrictions as 
are the untrained, and much less cul- 
turally assimilated Negro masses. This 
means, of course, that up until now em- 
ployment opportunities for the vast ma- 








jority of Negro teachers are limited to 
Negro _ institutions which are—primarily 
located in the South, : 

The restrictions experienced by all 
Negro intellectuals have been described 


PoE A hee eee 


in this way: } 


erin 


In the existing American civilization he 
(the Negro intellectual) can grow to a de- 
gree of distinction, but always as a repre- 
sentative of his people, not as an individual 
in humanity. He might protest; if he does 
it for the proper audience and in the proper E 
forms, he is allowed to protest as a Negro 
defending Negro interests. That is the so- 
cial role awarded him, and he cannot step 
out of it. He is defined as a ‘race man’ re 
gardless of the role he might wish to choose 
for himself... . 

Even if ordinarily he should have had the 
interests and the aptitudes for wider knowl- 
edge and a broader career, the pressure of 
this expectancy is entrenched in all institu- 


sgeranvsten 


tions in American society, including uni- E 

versities, learned societies and foundations. As 

Negro College Teachers a Highly-Se- d 
lected Intellectual Minority.—There are 
still only about 5000 qualified Negro 
college teachers in the United States. 
They constitute a highly selected minor- 
ity since, for one reason or another, an 
unusually large percentage of their class- 
mates on all levels of schooling dropped 
out before they became formally quali- 
fied for college careers. 

There are several factors which con- 
tribute to this selectivity—the first is the bi 
low economic status of Negro families. 
As is well-known, the average annual 



















1Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma. ze 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944, pp. 28. 
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income of Negroes is substantially lower 
than that of whites. Toward the end of 
the Great Depression—a strategic dec- 
ade for our purpose since fully 53 per 
cent of the teachers in Negro colleges 
graduated from college themselves be- 
tween 1930 and 1940—the median wage 
and salary income for white individuals 
and families was $1,324 and for Ne- 
eroes only $489.2 And as late as 1949 
the relative economic position of Ne- 
eroes had improved only slightly with 
the median wage and salary income of 
Negro individuals and families being 
just about half that of whites. This 
median for Negroes was only $1,364; 
for whites it was $2,739.8 

On the whole, teachers in Negro col- 
leges came from families that were some- 
what better-off economically than the 
average Negro family. Nevertheless, 53 
per cent of them were reared in fam- 
ilies where the fathers were common 
laborers who earned little if any more 
than a marginal wage. They are, there- 
fore, among the few of their generation 
that found their way to college despite 
economic handicaps. 

Most of them encountered great fi- 
nancial difficulties in college... The truth 
is that 90 per cent of the Negro col- 
lege teachers had to “work their way 
through college,” with two-thirds of 
them having to earn from a fourth to 
all of their total expenses. _ 

Not only did the large majority of 
Negro college teachers “work their way 
through college,” but fully 75 per cent 
of those with advanced degrees earned 
some part of their graduate school ex- 
penses as well; with 46 per cent of 
them earning from half to all. Most 
of the others were able to compete suc- 


2The Economic Almanac. 1951-1952, p. 162. 
31952 Negro Year Book, pp. 126-130. 


cessfully for the few available fellow- 
ships intended for the most promising 
and highest ranking college graduates. 

A second factor contributing to the 
high selectivity of this group is_inade- 
quate pre-professional training: More 
than two-thirds of the Negro college 
teachers were reared in the South and 
received their high school and_under- 
graduate education in segregated insti- 
tutions. The President’s Commission on 
Higher Education had this to say about 
segregated Negro schools: “Educational 





facilities for Negroes in segregated areas 
are inferior to those provided for whites. 
. . . Library facilities are poor or lack- 
ing altogether, and professional super 
vision is more in name than a reality.”* 

The inadequacy of most Negro col- 
leges, up until a few years ago, was 
dramatically summarized by the presi- 
dent of one of the largest and most re- 
spected Negro colleges. He said that 
“A little examination of the facts would 
probably indicate that all the registrars 
of the leading graduate and medical 
schools would have to do would be to 
administer the present entrance require- 
ments with exactitude in order to cut 
out all but two or three per cent of the 
Negroes who might apply for the next 
ten years.””> 

And in addition to the fact that most 
teachers in Negro colleges had to over- 
come economic handicaps and inade- 
quate high school preparation in order 
to graduate from college, fully 80 per 
cent of them had to compete with su- 
periorly trained white students in non- 
segregated universities outside the South 
for their masters’.degrees, And prac- 


4Higher Education for American Democ- 
racy, Vol. 2, p. 32 

5Mordecai W. Johnson, “The Courts and 
Racial Integration in Education.” The Journal 
of Negro Education, Vol. 21, No. 3, p. 237. 
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tically all who hold doctorates took them 
from leading universities outside the 
South where they competed successful- 
ly with some of the most brilliant stu- 
dents in the world. Many of their Ne- 
gro classmates, of course, were elimi- 
nated from the competition. 

Some further indication of how high- 
ly selected are Negro college faculties 
is the fact that about 13 or 14 of-every 
100 white students who graduate from 
college go on to receive a master’s de- 
gree subsequently, with about two ‘in 
every 100 going on for the doctorate. 
However, only five or six Negro college 
graduates of every 100 ever get a mas- 
ter’s degree, with a mere one in 1000 
ever receiving the doctorate subse- 
quently. 

Thus, Negro college teachers consti- 
tute, on the whole, an ambitious and 
capable intellectual group who have sac- 
rificed and perservered in order to pre- 
pare themselves for their careers. They 
are rightfully proud of their achieve- 
ments and deserve the recognition and 
security accorded other professionals 
in our society. And like any other oc- 
cupational group, when teachers are 
not accorded the rights, privileges, re- 
sponsibilities, and security, which they 
have every right to expect, the result 
is low morale which results in dull and 
uninspired performance. 


Factors CONTRIBUTING TO Low MORALE 


All studies having to do with Negro 
colleges usually agree on at least one 
point; there is a widespread feeling of 
dissatisfaction among the teachers which 
leads to “low” morale on the part of a 
large proportion of them. This is one 
of the hypotheses the writer had in 
mind as he talked with 50 teachers rep- 
resenting 30 Negro college faculties dur- 


ing a two-years study of “Teachers In 
Negro Colleges”. It was found that 
there was, in fact, widespread dissatis- 
faction and low morale among them. 
The actual causes for the low morale 
among the teachers varied from one 
college to another, among teachers on 
the same faculties. The various “causes”, 
or factors, contributing to_low morale, 
most frequently pointed up by the teach- 
ers themselves are the following: 


Dissatisfaction With Teaching as a 
Career—Although 90 per cent of the 
teachers indicated that they were satis- 
fied with their choice of an academic 
career, further analysis revealed that 
many actually did not regard teaching 
as a “calling,” but were satisfied that 
they had chosen as wisely as they might 
have from among the limited careers 
open to them. In other words, what at 
first glance seemed to have been sin- 
cere dedication to the teaching profes- 
sion was simply a more or less_realistic 
appraisal of existing estimable career 
opportunities. Therefore, fully one- 
fourth of them admitted that they would 
be glad to go into some non-teaching 
position if it offered similar status and 
income. Consequently, teaching for 
many was a logical alternative, or sec- 
ond or third choice to some other more 
desirable career. And so we find [that 
there is] among the male teachers, espe- 
cially the younger ones who have the 
greater chance of acquiring a desirable 
non-teaching position, a great deal of 
restlessness, and even frustration, as 
they plan and actually attempt to get 
non-teaching positions. 


In a study of natural science teach- 
ers some years ago, Dr. C. W. Buggs 
noted considerable dissatisfaction among 
them over their choice of an academic 
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career. He concluded that “A goodly 
number of them ‘drifted’ into the teach- 
ing profession because of their failure 
to accomplish other objectives, an im- 
portant one being the study of med- 
icine.”® 

Some other positions the teachers 
wish that they could have entered are 
law, business, advertising, government 
or political careers, and specialized re- 
search. As a rule they gave one or two 
reasons for not acquiring such a posi- 
tion: (1) One said, “I simply did not 
have money to pay for the training in 
that field and no scholarship was avail- 
able.” (2) Another complained, “I knew 
it would not be wise to prepare for, or 
wait for, such a position to open up 
because Negroes just didn’t get such 
jobs when I graduated from college.” 

Therefore, one important reason why 
so many teachers in Negro colleges are 
dissatisfied, and have low morale, is 
the fact that they are in the wrong pro- 
fession in so far as their temperament 
and desires are concerned. 


Having to Work and Rear their Chil- 
dren in Segregated Communities.— 
Many dedicated teachers who are an- 
xious to advance themselves profession- 
ally are unhappy about the many pro- 
fessional barriers they encounter in the 


tacially-segregated communities-in-which. 


they are serving. One teacher on a small 
faculty pointed up a typical situation: 
She was the only person on her faculty 
who had specialized in drama. Thus she 
said that she seldom had the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the more technical as- 
pects of play production with anyone, 
despite the fact that a white college 
located in the same community had at 





®The Journal of Negro Education, Vol. 19, 
No. 2, Spring, 1950. 


least two teachers of drama. Further- 
more, often she would have benefitted 
by attendance at some play given by 
this college, but because of certain anti- 
Negro laws she was prevented from 
doing so. 

Another typical restriction experienc- 
ed by Negro teachers who would ad- 
vance themselves professionally was 
voiced by a natural science teacher in 
one of the colleges. He was interested 
in research and in trying to develop 
a first-class undergraduate program in 
his college. He felt that he needed reg- 
ular contacts with other natural science 
teachers in his community and state, 
and to be able to attend lectures by 
visiting scholars in his field. He was 
not allowed to join the local or state 
learned societies that had a policy ex- 
cluding Negroes from membership; and 
most of the “public” scientific lectures 
and demonstrations were held in hotels 
or other public places where Negroes 
are not welcomed. 

Despite the severe restrictions Negro 
teachers experience in regard to their 
professional growth and development, 
the most bitter experiences teachers 
voiced were those relating to segrega- 
tion practices involving members of 
their families—especially their children. 
One academic dean put the problem this 
way: “As a Negro educator specializ- 
ing in administration, it is very un- 
likely that I could get a similar posi- 
tion in a non-segregated college. After 
all, only a few colleges outside the 
South even employ Negro teachers. I 
like the kind of work I am doing. And 
though I deeply resent the professional 
and personal discrimination I experience 
daily, I could put up with it myself be- 
cause I feel that my work here is im- 
portant. However, when I realize that 
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my children must be taught to adjust 
to the things Negroes must expect in 
the South—it makes me fighting mad.” 


Disappointment Over Performance of 
Their Students——It must be remem- 
bered that teachers in Negro colleges 
represent a very capable and ambitious 
group. Despite the fact that most of 
them had to manage quite difficult eco- 
nomic problems while “working their 
way through college,” about half of 
them graduated from college with hon- 
ors. ‘Thus they tend to desire high 
academic performances on the part of 
their students. And so the most fre- 
quently voiced complaint by these teach- 
ers was concerning the lack of aca- 
demic and social background of their 
students.. Among the many weaknesses 
noted by the teachers is this typical 
statement by a teacher of algebra: “I 
get my students with little or no actual 
skills in basic mathematics. Each year 
before I begin teaching algebra, I must 
spend several weeks teaching elemen- 
tary arithmetic.” A similar complaint 
was made time and again by teachers 
of languages and literature. 

One teacher who was apparently sin- 
cere about preparing students for grad- 
uate and professional school expressed 
disappointment that he had not been 
able to turn out a single top-flight grad- 
uate in his department in a number of 
years. 

So prevalent is this disappointment 
over student performance that almost 
two-thirds of the 1100 teachers respond- 
ing to a mailed questionnaire, acknowl- 
edged that they tend to lower academic 
standards in their classes. 


Lack of Opportunity to Carry on In- 
dividual Research or Creative Scholar- 
ship.—tIn recent years some leading edu- 











cators have expressed the conviction 
that teaching is considerably..more_ ef- 
fective when it is closely related to re- 
search. The truth is, practically all 
universities, and some of the better 
colleges, tend to recruit their faculties 
from among those teachers who have 
demonstrated the ability to carry on 
meaningful research, and who have 
written scholarly articles. Consequently, 
when an ambitious teacher wants rec- 
ognition that might lead to a more sat- 
isfying position on the faculty of some 
high ranking college or university, he 
knows that he must first publish some 
scholarly work before he is considered 
as a serious candidate for such a fac- 
ulty. 

Other teachers who are quite satis- 
fied to remain in their present colleges 
until retirement would like to have the 
opportunity to do research or creative 
writing for several reasons: (a) Some of 
them feel the need to express themselves 
in that way. (b) Some would like to 
have the respect and esteem among 
their colleagues which such endeavors 
bring. And (c) Some believe that it 
may lead to greater security for them 
as members of their present college fac- 
ulties. One teacher objectively explain- 
ed his dilemma in this way: “My presi- 
dent puts me on almost all faculty com- 
mittees, and asks me to work with spe- 
cial summer programs. Naturally I am 
flattered by his confidence in me, and 
proud to be an integral part of the 
college’s program. Nevertheless, I know 
that my college is already beginning an 
all-out effort to raise the general aca- 
demic level of its faculty. This may 
mean that in a few years some young- 
ster who is somewhere spending his 
time studying and writing will be a 
candidate for my job. Maybe my presi- 
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dent will remember the long hours I’ve 
spent writing committee reports, (which 
perhaps even he did not read), and 
helping to plan a summer curriculum, 
and maybe he will not. In any case, 
I would be in a terrible situation if 
we get a new president with whom I 
have not worked and who does not 
know me. I feel too helpless when I 
think of it.” 


What this teacher said, in effect is 
this: He wants something tangible to 
show for his academic time and there 
is no better proof of how one has spent 
his academic time than significant pub- 
lications. The fact is, one of the most 
critical questions on every application 
form for a teaching position is, “What 
have you published?” Any teacher, 
then who does not find time to publish 
must necessarily have a real sense of 
insecurity, that may lead to low morale. 


The fact that 23 per cent of the Ne- 
gro teachers with the Ph.D. degree had 
their dissertations published subsequent- 
ly, indicates something of the ability 
for creative scholarship they possess. 
Yet when asked about the books and 
articles they’ve written since beginning 
their teaching career, only four per cent 
of the Negro teachers had had a book 
published; and just 19 per cent had 
published an article in some scholarly 
journal. 


There are, of course, many reasons 
why the vast majority of Negro teach- 
ers do not engage in research or cre- 
ative scholarship. For our purpose we 
need point up only one. It is the one 
most frequently cited by the teachers 
themselves, and is definitely an impor- 
tant cause for low morale: Most col- 
leges simply do not allow teachers the 
time necessary for worthwhile research. 


Some of the teachers who are well- 
qualified to do top level research never 
seem to find enough time for it. Only 
four per cent of the teachers in Negro 
colleges ever received a leave of absence 
to do research. And among those who 
are attempting to carry on some form 
of research while attending their teach- 
ing or administrative duties, only 14 
per cent had their duties reduced for 
that purpose. 

From another point of view, we found 
that teachers who were trying to do 
research carried a median teaching load 
of about fifteen hours. This is gen- 
erally a heavy teaching load even when 
no research is being undertaken. Ac- 
tually a fifth of those doing research 
were carrying more than the fifteen 
hours median. 


Finally, in spite of the fact that 55 
per cent of the teachers have had seven 
years or more of college teaching ex- 
perience, and 34 per cent have had 
seven years or more service in the same 
college, only seven per cent ever had 
a sabbatical leave to do research. The 
truth is only a very few Negro col- 
leges have any system of sabbaticals at 
all. 

On the whole, it may be said that if 
teachers in most Negro colleges would 
must do so in addition to their regular- 
ly scheduled full-time teaching or ad- 
ministrative duties. 


Autocratic Administration.—Most ob- 
servers of the social system of Negro 
higher education have noted the great 
value placed upon administrative func- 
tions. Some have said that most Negro 
college teachers aspire for administra- 
tive positions more than recognition for 
teaching or research. 
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The high value placed upon admin- 
istrative positions in Negro colleges has 
made it an issue of great controversy. 
Basic to this controversy is the feeling 
on the part of practically every full 
professor that he should be head of his 
department; many department heads feel 
that they would make the best deans 
possible. A few, also, would like to be 
president. Consequently, we would ex- 
pect a great deal of criticism of the ad- 
ministration on the part of faculty mem- 
bers who feel that their own advance- 
ment is stymied by some other professor. 


Whatever may have been the basic 
causes for it, a very large proportion 
of teachers in Negro colleges are critical 
of the administration. Much of this 
criticism is directed at the president who 
is often accused of being a “dictator”. 


Practically all teachers agreed that 
their president usually made final de- 
cisions regarding most university activi- 
ties. One teacher even said that his 
president had been known to make de- 
cisions concerning the starting line-up 
for the football team. 

In actual fact only about half of the 
academic deans and just 13 per cent 
of the departments heads responding to 
the mailed questionnaire indicated that 
they had any real influence in the policy- 
making of their colleges. 


Many faculty members in Negro col- 
leges feel that whatever influence or au- 
thority a particular professor-admini- 
strator may have in his college is gen- 
erally personally and more or less ar- 
bitrarily delegated to him by his col- 
lege president and is not inherent in 
the office as such, as is true in a rational 
bureaucracy. 


Consequently, a large number of 
teachers feel that they are not allowed 





to become integral parts of the colleges 
in which they work. Two statements 
may sharply point up this feeling: 
“Each month our faculty meets to legi- 
timize decisions the president has al- 
ready made.” Another, “In so far as 
influencing the policies of this college 
is concerned, the janitor and I have 
the same status.” 


The teachers themselves tended to 
trace low morale in their colleges di- 
rectly to the problem of “too much ad- 
ministration” which created insecurity 
on the part of a “powerless faculty.” 


Lack of Academic Freedom.—The 
dedicated academician places high val- 
ue on the freedom to perform his duties 
without unnecessary interference. At 
least 41 per cent of the teachers par- 
ticipating in the study from which the 
basic data in this paper were adapted, 
mentioned some form of restriction up- 
on the activities of some member of 
their faculties. Most who complained 
of academic restrictions pointed out 
non-political areas of interference. As 
a rule, they cited limitations_on the 
selection of texts, and decision-making 
in regard to the evaluation of  stu- 
dent performance where academic stand- 
ards are set too low by administrative 
fiat. A few mentioned also certain re- 
strictions in regard to community par- 
ticipation. For example, some teach- 
ers have been warned not to make pub- 
lic speeches advocating racial integra- 
tion, or criticizing certain forms of ra- 
cial discrimination. 


There seems to be no serious “red 
hunt” in Negro colleges. About the 
only tangible threats to academic free- 
dom on a political level is probably the 
“loyalty oath” and the laws against par- 
ticipation in Negro uplift organizations 
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(particularly the N.A.A.C.P.) which a 
few state colleges must observe. 


We may conclude, then that some 
teachers in Negro colleges do feel re- 
stricted in their academic roles. Some 
have actually left one college for an- 
other at reduced salaries simply because 
they desired greater freedom to perform 
their duties. Others remain in the more 
regimented colleges and carry on their 
duties despite restrictions. 


Uncertainty About Promotion Pol- 
icies—All educators generally agree 
that professional advancement or pro- 
motion in rank is of crucial importance 
for the morale of the teacher. Yet when 
teachers in Negro colleges were asked 
to explain promotion policies in their 
colleges, they manifested great uncer- 
tainty and confusion. Some said that 
only those who had “pull” were pro- 
moted. Others cited such things as 
“personal bargaining” or “administra- 
tive ability.” Yet the largest propor- 
tion felt that there is “no consistent pol- 
icy followed in. faculty.. promotions.” 


Interestingly enough, only a small pro- 
portion cited “good teaching, and cre- 
ative scholarship” as most important, 
despite the fact that these are actually 
the primary criteria of the “good” col- 
lege teacher. 


Low Salaries—In our society eco- 
nomic well-being is, without doubt, the 
primary motivation for the assumption 
and performance of occupational duties. 
And money income is widely accepted 
as “the measure of the man.” 


Most college teachers believe that 
they are underpaid. This is particular- 
ly true of Negro college teachers, where 
the average salaries are lower than that 


of white teachers with similar training — 


and experience. The widespread criti- 
cism Of salaries was succinctly voiced by 
one teacher who was asked to give a 
self-rating of his social class. He said 
that “Intellectually 1 am upper class. 
but economically I am lower class.” 


Practically all of the teachers, regard- 
less of academic rank, complained bit- 
terly about the woefully insufficient sal- 
aries they received. Most find their 
salaries altogether too low to enable them 
to maintain the style of life commen- 
surate with the high social status ac- 
corded them in Negro society. 


Few teachers seem to be able to save 
any appreciable amount of money, and 
as one teacher remarked: “In a few 
years I'll be retired on my old age 
pension. This is a horrible anticipa- 
tion.” 


Lack of Recognition and Respect.— 
The desire to be recognized and respect- 
ed seems to be a basic aspect of human 
nature. Studies of employer-employee 
relations in industry specifically em- 
phasize that no matter what position 
an employee holds, or how adequate a 
salary he makes, his satisfaction with 
his work, and consequently his produc- 
tive output will be less than his best 
unless he is given the recognition and 
respect which he feels that he deserves. 


Most of us want the satisfaction that 
comes from being recognized as people of 
worth by our friends and work associates. 
Money is only a small part of this social 
recognition. . . . We all want tangible evi- 
dence of our social importance. We want 
the feeling of security that comes not so 
much from the amount of money we have 
in the bank as from being accepted as a 
member of a group. A man whose job is 
without a social function is like a man 
without a country; the activity to which he 
has to give the major portion of his life is 
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robbed of all human meaning and signifi- 

cance.? 

Because the academic culture is so 
largely esoteric, the college teacher sel- 
dom received any acclaim for his schol- 
arly accomplishments outside the con- 
fines of the academic community. Per- 
haps no other major profession in our 
society offers its members so few op- 
portunities to get public recognition as 
does the academic profession. Hence a 
truly great teacher may never receive 
deserved acclaim except within the aca- 
demic community itself, and even then 
recognition of his greatness may be 
largely limited to a few specialists in 
his own narrow field of specialization. 
Cosequently in-group acceptance is of 
fundamental importance to faculty mo- 
rale. 

Almost a fourth of the teachers in 
Negro colleges complain that they do 
not get the recognition and respect they 
deserve from their colleagues. Most of 
the criticism is, again, directed at the 


7F, J. Roethlisberger, Management and Mo- 
rale. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1941, pp. 11-12. For a lengthy discussion of 
this see George C. Homans, The Human 
Group. New York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 1950. 


president. One faculty member said 
that his president “is economically in a 
high social class, and he treats us like 
the lower class people we are.” Another 
said, “Teachers here are never given 
official recognition by the college, not 
even a pat on the back, for a job well- 
done.” 


CONCLUSION 


For one reason or another there 
seems to be a widespread feeling of 
insecurity, uncertainty and low morale 
among teachers in Negro colleges. At 
the moment not enough is actually 
known about the factors contributing to 
it. However, if we are to give our stu- 
dents the type of education suitable for 
this hydrogen-powered age, we must 
find some way whereby only the most 
dedicated are permitted to enter the 
profession, and they must be assured 
of the rights, security, respect and priv- 
ileges due those who sincerely dedicate 
their lives to the perpetuation of learn- 
ing. We must have good teachers with 
high morale to train young people to 
live and be creative in the world of 
tomorrow with its multitude of prob- 
lems and opportunities. 
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Current Literature on Negro Education 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Law and Race Relations* 


Jack Greenberg has made a major 
contribution to the literature of Civil 
Righis. 

it is impossible to deal effectively 
with the questions arising out of the 
strugele for social advancement which 
the colored American has made and is 
making in the United States without a 
reasonably clear understanding of the 
legal aspects of that struggle. The tang- 
led history of the law of Civil Rights, to- 
gether with sophistry of those who have 
sought to maintain the status quo in 
race relations down through the years, 
have combined with the inherent in- 
tangibles of social relations to create 
an incredibly complex and highly elab- 
orate field of law. The non-specialist 
lawyer and the layman alike need a 
handbook to the law of race relations 
which will provide a sound background 
for both intelligent communication on 
the subject and incipient moves to ac- 
tion. Mr. Greenberg’s book supplies 
this need. 

At the outset, the book gets to the 
heart of a matter of vital importance 
upon which many persons appear not 
to be well informed—the capacity of 
law to alter racially discriminatory prac- 
tices. In a “nutshell,” the question posed 
is: Can stateways change folkways? 
The answer: They can and they do. 
“Laws,” the author says, “may not only 
set standards but may also help to cre- 
ate habits of conformity to them.” The 
thesis of his book is that law often can 
change race relations, that sometimes 
it has been indispensable to their change 
and, in fact, has changed race relations 
spectacularly. The author proceeds, in 
his first chapter, to develop this notion 
by a brief discussion of a number of 
factors, among which are, more im- 


_ *Jack Greenberg, Race Relations in Amer- 
ican Law. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1959. Pp. 481. 
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portantly, the NAACP and the Negro 
lawyer. As regards the Negro lawyer, 
he says: “The position of leadership 
which De Tocqueville ascribed to Amer- 
ican lawyers in general is probably even 
more true of the Negro lawyer in his 
relationship to the Negro community. 
. .. Not until Howard University in the 
thirties began graduating numbers of 
Negro lawyers trained in civil rights 
did the race relations picture begin to 
change. . . . The role of the Howard 
Law Alumni has been crucial in Civil 
Rights cases.” 

Having elaborated his thesis, the au- 
thor moves to the presentation of a hori- 
zontal overview of basic legal principles 
which suffuse the entire area of legal 
impact upon minority-majority societal 
relationships in the United States. Here- 
in he deals with the broad constitutional 
protections provided by the Equal Pro- 
tection of the Laws and Due Process 
Clauses of the Constitution, together 
with the troublesome concept of “state 
action” and with Federal civil rights 
statutes. In the subsequent portion of 
the text, a shift is made from a hori- 
zontal to a vertical analysis. By means 
of this keen vertical analysis, the read- 
ers of the book are informed in detail 
as to specific problem areas. Here are 
discussed problems, proved solutions 
and possible solutions; reactions and 
counter-actions which have arisen or 
which might arise in the areas of pub- 
lic accommodation, interstate travel, 
voting, employment practices, education, 
housing, crime, intermarriage and the 
military. 

While the analyses, as has been al- 
ready remarked, of these last several 
chapters of the book are vertical, the 
author often reminds his reader of the 
complex interrelationships which exist 
between the several selected areas. 

The distillate of the several chapters 
which are concerned with specific prob- 
lem areas reveals the following kernels 
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of thought: In public accommodation 
there is a gross Negro-white disparity 
in facilities, relatively little of which 
is required by state action. Most exist 
because the great majority of facilities 
is privately owned and discrimination 
in them is the work of the proprietors 
of these facilities. There is no estab- 
lished way of legally getting at this pri- 
vate action without a civil rights statute. 
In interstate travel, the largest part of 
publicly and privately imposed discrim- 
ination has been legally invalidated. If 
all Negroes asserted their clear rights, 
not much would be left of segregation 
in interstate travel. The chief excep- 
tion is in those places where segrega- 
tion in terminals is imposed by defiant 
state police officers. As regards voting, 
the law has increased Negro participa- 
tion at the ballot box but a resurgence 
of discrimination calls for more legal 
effort. Law has played an important 
role in helping to reduce discrimination 
in employment, but law alone cannot 
create a sufficient number of colored per- 
sons willing and able to take better 
positions. Generations of a depressed 
standard of living have curtailed the 
size of this group in the minority pop- 
ulation. 


Among the _ interlocking abilities 
which help to create a personality equip- 
ped for success in mid-twentieth cen- 
tury life, none is more important than 
education. As a result of the Segrega- 
tion Cases, almost 400,000 Southern 
children are in what may be referred 
to as “integrated situations.” These sit- 
uations exist chiefly in border states. 
The really hard core states have adopt- 
ed not only pupil assignment plans but 
out and out prohibition of desegrega- 
tion to the point of closing down schools 
and possible substitution of private in- 
struction. Ofttimes resegregation in 
education can be inflicted through hous- 
ing segregation alone. Legal action has 
destroyed the validity of racial restric- 
tive housing covenants and has enabled 
Negroes in many cities to spread be- 
yond the confines in which they had 
theretofore been kept. The restrictive 





covenant, however, has been replaced 
by evasionary agreements, but these are 
of only limited effectiveness. 


As regards public housing, segrega- 
tion exists in some places and in others 
integration is the order of the day. The 
legislative connotations of Federal Hous- 
ing Authority Acts, so far as race is 
concerned, have not yet been decisively 
adjudicated. These Acts have helped to 
propagate a vast amount of housing 
segregation. However, as an increas- 
ing number of legal rules designed to 
provide housing without regard to race 
tend to push the housing issue more into 
the realm of economic give and take, 
substantial change will come from pro- 
viding housing generally and equip- 
ping minorities to participate in the 
struggle for it. All rights depend fun- 
damentally on security of the person 
from lawless violence. There is room 
for improvement in legal doctrines which 
seek to nullify the influence of racial 
considerations in criminal cases. Of all 
civil rights, Negroes show least interest 
in intermarriage. Nevertheless, an un- 
derlying opposition to desegregation is 
segregationist hostility to racial inter- 
marriage. More states, including non- 
Southern ones, have anti-miscegenation 
laws than any other kind of discrim- 
inatory statutes. Finally, the clearest 
picture in the civil rights mosaic is that 
of the Armed Forces. Desegregation in 
the military forces is no longer an ac- 
tive issue. 


As one reads Race Relations in Amer- 
ican Law, he is struck with the impres- 
sion that Mr. Greenberg knows of what 
he writes. This reviewer can state his 
opinion that the author’s ability to cre- 
ate such an impression stems not only 
from long and arduous sessions with a 
plethora of law books and other writ- 
ten materials which are cited in the 
book, but from actual participation by 
Mr. Greenberg “on the firing line”, in 
many of the cases which he discusses. 
Hence, while the volume is scholarly 
done, one sees in it more than a li- 
brary item but a manual of preparation 
replete with estimates of manifold situa- 
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tions and guides for action with ref- 
erence thereto. The book appears to be 
predominantly written for lay readers 
but its legal documentation should make 
of it an invaluable aid to the lawyer 
who comes upon a civil rights cause 
only from time to time. A final useful 
feature is its appendix, where legisla- 
tive and case materials and a select 
bibliography are to be found. 

Mr. Greenberg’s book is easy to read 
and interestingly structured. It contains 
a wealth of information concerning civil 
rights and should prove to be a catalytic 
agent for increasingly active interest 
outside the law forum in the new so- 
cial situations which the changed law 
has wrought. 


Dorsey EDWARD LANE 


School of Law 
Howard University 


The White Band* 


The readers of the Washington Eve- 
ning and Sunday Star’s Book Review 
Section need no introduction to Carter 
Brooke Jones. After a career as a 
newspaper man and writer of short 
stories in many magazines, he makes 
his first appearance as a novelist. 

Soon after the Supreme Court of the 
United States handed down its famous 
ruling on desegregation in the public 
schools, the Hon. Joseph Duffield, a 
Senator from a large Southern State, 
retired from the U. S. Senate to become 
Grand Protector of the newly “reacti- 
vated” White Band, a pillow slip and 
night gown organization, minus the 
night gown and with white masks “to 
the tips of their noses” in place of the 
pillow slips. Their aims differ very 
little from the old Klan organization. 
They talk of “protecting the purity of 
the white race, in preserving pure Amer- 
icans from the enroachments of alien 
cultures.” While the Hon. Joe Duffield 
says “we’re not defying the Supreme 
Court” and “we will never encourage or 





*Carter Brooke Jones, The White Band. 
eg York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1959. Pp. 
34, 


condone lawlessness or violence in any 
form,” yet, when they stage a parade 
in the colored section of the town, they 
carry banners such as these: “White 
schools for white children,” “Colored 
citizens, you’ve got your schools stay 
in them... or else;” indicating a de- 
fiance of the Supreme Court and con- 
taining a veiled threat of violence. Not- 
withstanding his pious claim that he 
is serving the White Band without sal- 
ary, the fact is that Joe is motivated 
mostly by his desire for money. He sec- 
retly receives a large share of the mem- 
bership fees as “his cut.” 

The conflict in the story arises when 
Ned Tarver, a Negro lawyer from the 
North representing the League for Ra- 
cial Justice, arrives to make a test case 
of the desegregation ruling. Ned Tar- 
ver and Joe were classmates at George- 
town Law School and had been on very 
friendly terms at school. Now they meet 
secretly with a show of friendship but 
are pitted against each other on this 
issue. 

Two members of the Communist Party 
arrive and, with shameless deceit and 
infiltration tactics, begin stirring up a 
blind hatred of whites by the Negroes 
on the one hand and setting aflame the 
prejudice and fears of the whites against 
the Negroes on the other, to bring about 
a chaotic state of affairs. 

Ned Tarver, in a speech to a large 
gathering of the colored people of the 
town, regarding the decision of the Su- 
preme Court, ended with a plea against 
the town being torn by physical strife. 
He says, “But we have nothing to gain, 
everything to lose by violence.” 

After leaving the hall, Ned is kid- 
napped by a Goon Squad from the sup- 
posedly peaceful White Band, whose 
leader is Fats Gilliam, coach of the 
football team of the college. The pur- 
pose of the kidnapping being to teach 
Tarver “the facts of life.’ What hap- 
pens thereafter in the story would be 
unfair to disclose. 

Mr. Jones has used incidents in the 
story that can be matched by true hap- 
penings you have read about in the daily 
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papers; the Little Rock Crisis being one 
of them. However, he gives flesh and 
blood to his imaginary characters. The 
book is cleverly plotted, brimful of ac- 
tion and dramatically gripping. 


A. MercER DANIEL 


School of Law 
Howard University 


George W. Cable: The 


Northampton Years* 


As a graduate student at Columbia 
University Mr. Philip Butcher, now an 
associate professor of English at Mor- 
gan State College, undertook the study 
of George W. Cable as a social critic. 
At the suggestion of two of his profes- 
sors he requested further information 
on this subject from several individuals 
in Northampton, Massachusetts, who 
knew Cable personally after he moved 
there in 1885 via Simsbury, Connecti- 
cut, from New Orleans, Louisiana, where 
he had established a literary reputa- 
tion as the author of Old Creole Days 
(1879), The Grandissimes (1880), Ma- 
dame Delphine (1881), The Creoles of 
Louisiana (1884), and Dr. Sevier 
(1884). One of these Northamptonians, 
Miss Anna Gertrude Brewster, sent Mr. 
Butcher the New York address of Miss 
Adelene Moffat, who was Cable’s sec- 
retary and colleague in the activities of 
the Open Letter Club and the Home 
Culture Clubs from 1888 to 1907. 


Upon obtaining the address of Miss 
Moffat, Mr. Butcher got in touch with 
her and arranged an interview on April 
12, 1949. During this interview Miss 
Moffat, who was then eighty-six years 
old, discussed her participation in Ca- 
ble’s enterprises, especially the Open Let- 
ter Club and the Home Culture Clubs, 
and promised to assist Mr. Butcher in 
his research by attempting to locate her 
letters from Cable. In a later inter- 
view Miss Moffat made available to Mr. 
Butcher “‘a large package, untouched for 
many years, which contained books, clip- 





*Philip Butcher, George W. Cable: The 
Northampton Years. New York: Columbia 


University Press, 1959. Pp. 286. 


pings, memorabilia, and many letters.” 
During the following weeks Mr. Butcher 
examined these materials, took notes 
on them, and recorded Miss Moffat’s 
comments and explanations. These ma- 
terials and observations—furnished by 
Miss Moffat to Mr. Butcher between 
April, 1949, and June, 1955—provide 
an interesting and valuable body of new 
information which Mr. Butcher has 
used in George W. Cable: The North- 
ampton Years (1959). Unfortunately, 
Miss Moffat died in 1956, without hav- 
ing read Mr. Butcher’s notes, manu- 
script, or book, and without knowing 
how his study treated her own associa- 
tion with Cable. Prior to the death of 
Miss Moffat, however, Mr. Butcher ob- 
tained publication rights to her letters 
to Cable, compiled the materials which 
Miss Moffat turned over to him, and 
helped to arrange for their acquisition 
in 1950 by the Butler Library of Co- 
lumbia University, where they are now 
available for further use by scholars and 
other interested individuals. 


Mr. Butcher might have prepared a 
study focusing attention directly upon 
Adelene Moffat’s life and work in 
Northampton from 1889 to 1907, but 
instead he chose to weave the materials 
and comments furnished by her into an 
account of Cable’s life and career. As 
a result, the twenty-year association of 
Cable and Miss Moffat, which Mr. But- 
cher calls “the core of the study,” is 
not introduced until the close of Chap- 
ter III and is frequently neglected in 
other parts of the book, especially in 
Chapters VI, VII, and XII. Perhaps 
the chief disadvantage of Mr. Butcher’s 
method of presenting the new Cable- 
Moffat materials is that his procedure 
gives a somewhat magnified picture of 
the overall importance of Miss Moffat in 
the life and career of Cable. 


Nevertheless, Mr. Butcher’s study 
makes available a large body of new 
materials, previously unknown to schol- 
ars, concerning Cable as a writer, a 
lecturer, a social reformer, a public 
benefactor, an editor, and a man. Of 
particular value is the correspondence 
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dealing with the association of Cable 
and Miss Moffat in the Open Letter 
Club, a project through which Cable 
hoped to improve the position of the 
Negro in American society and solve 
some of the persistent problems of the 
South, and the Home Culture Clubs, 
organizations which usually functioned 
as community and welfare agencies. 
These materials not only shed new light 
on Cable and his various activities but 
also reveal Miss Moffat’s important role 
in the administration of the Home Cul- 
ture Clubs and her personal relation- 
ships with Cable and his family and 
friends. 

Prior to the publication of George W. 
Cable: The Northampton Years Mr. 
Butcher wrote interesting and informa- 
tive articles on Cable for Phylon, The 
Journal of Negro History, Free Lance, 
and The CLA Journal. George W. Ca- 
ble: The Northampton Years now es- 
tablishes Mr. Butcher as an important 
Cable scholar, and we look forward to 
further studies from him concerning 
the life and works of one of the major 
American writers during the period be- 


tween the Civil War and World War I. 
Hucu M. GLosTEer 


Communications Center 
(Department of Language 
and Literature) 

Hampton Institute 


The Challenge of Science* 


Our breath-taking movement into a 
new technological era has stimulated an 
appraisal of its current and future ef- 
fects upon our culture by 30 university 
professors from scattered posts in our 
country, in addition to the eminent sci- 
entists headed by Dr. James Killian who 
compare science education programs of 
the United States, Great Britain, the 
USSR and of Western Europe. The em- 
phasis in this symposium of well-docu- 
mented studies is science instruction, not 
only for the training of creative pro- 





*Joseph S. Roucek, The Challenge of Sci- 
ge New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. 
p. 491, 


fessional scientists, and technicians, but 
also for the average citizen whose ef- 
fective political wisdom, personal health 
and safety, non-scientific vocation, lei- 
sure-time activities and communication 
systems require cognizance of scienti- 
fic principles, facts and applications. 


The editor demonstrates broad ex- 
perience in his choice of topics and 
writers—educators, science educators 
and basic as well as applied scientists 
from specialized areas. He has sought 
from each writer the degree to which the 
teaching of his specialty can be modi- 
fied to meet this sudden explosion of 
needs. In reply, each author displays 
familiarity with the method of science 
in organization, objectivity, thorough 
documentation, and cautious interpreta- 
tions of data. Each chapter is append- 
ed with an impressive selected bibliog- 
raphy in addition to the footnote ref- 
erences of the discussion and the edu- 
cational and scientific competence of its 
author. 


Part I, the Framework, introduces 
the Science and Scientism of American 
culture. It becomes apparent that nu- 
merous essential industries and the Fed- 
eral government are greatly dependent 
upon a continuously increasing supply 
of scientists, mathematicians and engi- 
neers. The responsibility of supplying 
them rests upon science educators. The 
cost must be borne by federal and state 
governments, industry, philanthropic 
organizations, and professional societies. 
The Federal government makes the 
greatest outlay. Parts II and III, giv- 
ing the historical, philosophical and re- 
ligious backgrounds to Science for Gen- 
eral Education, are logical approaches 
to the subsequent discussions of science 
programs on the elementary, secondary 
and college levels of education. Part 
IV presents nine justifications for the 
extension of science instruction into the 
earliest elementary grades. Highly de- 
sirable for the children of the Atomic 
age are the earlier development of sci- 
entific attitudes, habits of careful ob- 
servation, of constructive activity and 
of scientific thinking. 
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In Part VI the crash modifications 
in the American high school science ed- 
ucation program is related to the fact 
that career decisions are made most 
frequently at this level. The science 
curriculum must be sufficiently broad 
and flexible, however, to encourage not 
only the essential increase in the quan- 
tity and quality of science careerists, 
but also the recognition of their re- 
sponsibilities in a scientific society by 
the greater number of students who ter- 
minate their education with high school. 
After indicating difficulties in upgrad- 
ing science in most high schools, but 
especially the greater number in small 
impoverished communities of this coun- 
try, authors Karper and Klopfer show 
the tremendous progress made during 
the past five years. The professional so- 
cieties in Physics, Chemistry and Bi- 
ology have launched nationwide pro- 
grams of study. The National Defense 
Education Act provides for special 
equipment in science, mathematics and 
modern foreign languages by the match- 
ing of federal funds by a state or local 
school system. The General Electric 
Company, the Westinghouse Educational 
Foundation, and the U. S. National Sci- 
ence Foundation have provided insti- 
tutes to improve their classroom content 
and techniques for teachers of science 
and mathematics. The AAAS and the 
Carnegie Corporation have inaugurated 
a Science Teaching Improvement Pro- 
gram. 


Highly enjoyable is Hanor Webb’s 
answer to the old argument about the 
nonacceptance of university-trained sci- 
ence specialists for high school instruc- 
tion because of the lack of certification. 
His tracing of the development of 
teacher training includes the slow ac- 
ceptance of women as teachers even of 
the lower grades. The author, profes- 
sor emeritus of the George Peabody 
School for Teachers, favors over normal 
schools and university departments of 
Education, the teachers College curricu- 
lum for the training for science teach- 
ing. “The study of biology, chemistry 
and physics courses with pre-medics, 


pre-engineers, and pre-research special- 
ists gives no examples of good teaching 
topics, materials and methods for the 
high school sciences.” He concludes 
with science course requirements for 
future science teacher certification. 

Part VI, College and University Edu- 
cation, the largest section of the sym- 
posium, is devoted to appraisals of the 
traditional and of some “improved” 
curricula for the development of dedi- 
cated specialists and college teachers in 
the selected areas of Engineering, In- 
dustrial Education, Mathematics, Biol- 
ogy, Medicine, Physics, Chemistry, Zool- 
ogy, Conservation and Social Science. 

Numerous examples of the manner in 
which science education affects or is 
affected by society are supplied in part 
VII’s Auxiliary Aspects of: Mathematics 
and the Training of Scientists, Activi- 
ties of the Federal and State Govern- 
ments, Learned Societies, Science and 
Adult Education, Scientists and Engi- 
neers for the Armed Forces, and Science 
in Fiction and Belles-Lettres. 

The comparison of educational pro- 
grams of the 4 geographical areas in 
the final section of the book reveals a 
shortage of scientists and science teach- 
ers in all countries. Education is least 
humanistic and most strongly science in 
Russia. “Science Soviet leaders ap- 
parently see their way clear to world 
leadership in this area. American edu- 
cation cannot ignore the challenge if 
we hope to remain alive at all.” 

Although written principally for the 
intelligent laity, this book is valuable 
to most scientists and teachers of sci- 
ence as a source of recent papers and 
bibliographies upon the extent to which 
their specific areas have affected or have 
been affected by, the New Age. 

Marie C. TAYLOR 
Department of Botany 
Howard University 


Tramping Out The Vintage* 


Herbert Garfinkel has produced a 
scholarly analysis of the most important 





*Herbert Garfinkel, When Negroes March, 
Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1959. 
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Negro mass movement in the post-de- 
pression era. The work is a natural 
history of the March on Washington 
Movement (MOWM) which flourished 
during the decade of the 1940's. It is 
important to note that this study is the 
first intensive analysis of the movement 
which exerted so much pressure that 
President Roosevelt was impelled to cre- 
ate the Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee, the first administrative agency 
since the Freedman’s Bureau designed 
to ameliorate some of the distress and 
injustice of racial discrimination. 


Garfinkel sympathetically, but objec- 
tively, handles a very difficult task con- 
sidering that the MOWM was a hydra- 
like alliance of individuals (some self 
designated leaders) and organizations 
of various types. The study shows that 
their transient unity in MOWM was the 
product of the peculiar historic circum- 
stances and the unique, almost messianic, 
leadership of A. Phillip Randolph. Gar- 
finkel manages to untangle the threads 
of personal rivalry and organizational 
competition as he sets down in some 
detail the dynamics involved in the rise 
and demise of the movement. One of 
the things that makes the book so sing- 
ularly interesting is the fact that so 
many of the persons involved in MOWM 
are still active as Negro leaders. To 
Garfinkel’s credit, he avoids being in- 
volved in their personalities and never 
succumbs to the temptation to engage 
gratuitously in criticisms and post hoc 
speculations. 


Technically, the work is of high qual- 
ity. The writing is smooth and the 
verbiage is parsimonious. Hence the 
book is easy to read. A tremendous 
amount of detail about the multi-faceted 
movement is handled systematically and 
extensive digressions were avoided. The 
documentation is very adequate. Good 
use was made of a variety of primary 
source materials—correspondence, or- 
ganization records, unpublished press re- 
leases, etc. Garfinkel’s skill in using li- 
brary resources, collected materials, as 
well as pamphlets and the reports in the 
Negro and white press deserves being 


mentioned. The insightfulness of the 
analysis makes it very evident that over 
the years Garfinkel himself very care- 
fully scrutinized MOWM and the course 
of events in the Negroes’ struggle to 
achieve equality. Numerous interviews 
(fully acknowledged) with the persons 
involved in the movement were no doubt 
invaluable sources of information. 


The reviewer feels that Garfinkel’s di- 
rect comparisons of the NAACP and the 
March on Washington Movement are 
sometimes conceptually inappropriate. 
The two organizations are very different 
types of entities. MOWM is analogous 
to an alliance while the NAACP is com- 
parable to a nation. The casual reader 
might fail to keep this in mind and make 
inferences which Garfinkel does not in- 
tend to be drawn. Once or twice, Gar- 
finkel uses a phrase like “Dr. King 
spoke for all the Negro leaders when he 
said... ”. This sort of figure of speech 
language can be mis-interpreted. Tak- 
ing all things into consideration, these 
criticisms are perhaps picayune. 

This is a book of considerable merit. 
When Negroes March is a work that will 
be widely read because of its appeal and 
utility. As a study of Negro life and 
history, it will be a prominent secon- 
dary source in future decades because 
of its detailed chronicling of the strug- 
gle for FEPC during the critical World 
War II years. Political science students 
will find it a valuable study of the 
modus operandi of Negro pressure 
groups as well as presure groups in gen- 
eral. The author’s insights into the na- 
ture and functions of the white and 
Negro power elite and leadership will 
fascinate the sociologists. But most im- 
portant, this work will be very valuable 
to the professional Negro leaders and 
professional inter-group relations ofh- 
cials who have become so very numer- 
ous. Garfinkel exposes as fallacious 
many of the working assumptions and 
myths about Negro organization and 
white interest groups in fighting for 
Negro rights. His objective analysis is 
a dispassionate assessment of the ac- 
tions, motivations, and effectiveness of 
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individuals. The congruency or incon- 
gruency of the policies and practices of 
organizations is exposed for scrutiny. 
If they will only use the opportunity 
which Garfinkel has provided, Negro 
leaders and inter-group relations people 
can learn some very valuable lessons. 


Joun T. BLuE, Jr. 


Department of Sociology 
Virginia State College, 
Norfolk Division 


Men Wanted* 


This slim but provocative little book 
deals with an important problem in the 
field of education—the teacher as a par- 
ent-substitute. Specifically, the mono- 
graph is concerned with the fact that 
the teaching of children has, over the 
last century, more and more become 
woman’s work as more attractive eco- 
nomic opportunities have lured men 
out of teaching. Particularly do women 
predominate in the nursery schools and 
early primary grades. Consequently, 
very young children who tend to see the 
teacher as a parental image generally 
have an oppportunity to relate only to 
a mother-substitute. 

Using the case analysis method, Os- 
trovsky makes apparent the need of 
children for interaction with their fa- 
thers or, at least, with the father-im- 
age. Some of the data were the pro- 
jective play activities that occurred in 
dramatic play situations; other data 
were from stories that the chilren told, 
from observation of doll play, from 
conversations and from group discus- 
sions. Interviews and home visits sup- 
lemented these data. 

The central theme of the research was 
to show how the nursery school experi- 
ence with a male teacher was a construc- 
tive part of the socialization process— 
particularly in cases where the child’s 
interaction with his father was limited, 
impaired or absent. Ostrovsky, there- 
fore, presented brief synopses of eight 
cases (boys and girls) in which contacts 


*Everett S. Ostrovsky, Father to the Child, 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1959, 





with the father were nil, insufficient, or 
impaired. The work closes with three 
brief chapters that give an overview of 
the cases, touch on the psychoanalytic 
implications of the data, and present 
recommendations for nursery school ed- 
ucation. The recommendation that men 
be recruited for nursery and primary 
school teaching has merit, but the con- 
sequent consideration is the recruitment 
of men who would be switable father 
images. This consideration is never ex- 
plicitly discussed. 

The work is all too brief. Perhaps 
because Ostrovsky was striving to be 
parsimonious, the book does not make it 
apparent that its author was at all con- 
cerned with theoretic and methodogical 
meticulousness. I nspite of these limita- 
tions, the book is valuable because it 
deals with an important problem in the 
field of education. 


Joun T. BLue, Jr. 


A Woman Who Came Up From 
Slavery* 


The autobiography of Janet Lim re- 
minds us that slavery is by no means 
an extinct institution in many areas. 
Personal bondage is still an accepted 
social custom in parts of Africa, the 
Near East, and the Far East. The life 
history of Janet Lim aptly illustrates 
how the institution worked in China 
and Maylaya in the days prior to World 
War II. 

Janet Lim was sold at the age of eight 
years to a wealthy merchant in Singa- 
pore to be a domestic and concubine. 
Eventually she was freed and educated 
to be a nurse by missionaries. During 
World War II, she survived bombings 
and shipwreck, came close to perishing 
from disease and narrowly missed being 
executed by a firing squad. Because of 
her extraordinary courage and resource- 
fulness, our heroine managed to pre- 
serve her chastity even though she was 
the slave of a lecherous old merchant 
and, as a prisoner of the Japanese mil- 


*Janet Lim, Sold For Silver. Cleveland’ 
World Publishing Company, 1958. 
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itary, she was pressed to become a 
“comfort girl.” 

This book comes nowhere near being 
a prize autobiography. The style is 
just “English prose.” The struggle for 
chastity is, in the review’s opinion, bare- 
ly credible. But then the work is auto- 
biographical. . . . 

However, the book is interesting be- 
cause so very much happened to this 
lady in the thirty-three years of her 
life. Moreover, World War II, the time 
when most of the action occurs, and 
the places—China, Singapore, and Jap- 
anese-occupied Indonesia—are exotic 
and interesting. 


Joun T. BLue, Jr. 


Religion in Education* 


During the last three decades, efforts 
to revise and strengthen religious edu- 
cation have been redoubled. For ex- 
ample, the Edward P. Hazen Foundation 
and the Danforth Foundation have done 
a great deal to develop the religious 
foundations of higher education. There 
have also been numerous clashes in the 
courts on specific problems about ef- 
forts to implement religious education 
in the schools The discussions and 
arguments have not yet resulted in con- 
sensus about the basic consideration— 
the relationship of education and re- 
ligion. 

This succinct essay by P. H. Phenix 
is conceptual analysis of the relation- 
ship of religion and education. Con- 
cepts of religion which were judged to 
be fundamental to all concerned with 
spiritual values were selected for dis- 
cussion. By blending them with con- 
cepts crucial to understanding the na- 
ture and function of education, a sys- 
tematic statement of the reciprocal re- 
lationship of education and religion 
emerged. 

The work is pure theory. It appears 
that the author of the study did not 

*Philip H. Phenix, Religious Concerns in 
Contemporary Education. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teacher’s College, Columbia 
University, 1959, 


choose to concern himself with argu- 
mentation of the underlying issues or 
the problems of implementing religious 
education. Such argumentation was 
evidently considered outside the scope 
of his analysis. However, helpful sug- 
gestions about the implementation of re- 
ligious education are scattered through- 
out the work. Theoretic analysis should 
suggest areas of research and have im- 
plications for policy. Many of the 
topics and concepts used in this essay 
are suggestive for policy making and 
could be operationalized for research. 
There is a crying need for good empiri- 
cal work on many of the problems 
touched upon in this essay. 

There was one thing that discomfited 
the reviewer. There were no references 
nor was there a bibliography. Particu- 
larly should there have been a bibli- 
ography. A bibliography easily enables 
a reader who has been stimulated by 
one’s work to enlarge his knowledge. 
Moreover, persons teaching at small iso- 
lated institutions who must depend on 
inter-library loans for books need a 
bibliography. If the volume is reprint- 
ed, this defect should be remedied. 

P. H. Phenix has produced an impor- 
tant tool, a systematic frame of refer- 
ence, for trying to understand the re- 
lationship of religion and education. All 
too often, the discussions of this prob- 
lem lack conceptual clarity or are simply 
prejudiced polemics. 


Joun T. Buiue, Jr. 


College Housing* 


The projection of trends indicates 
that the colleges and universities of 
America will continue to grow. Hence, 
the prospect is good that the construc- 
tion and renovation of student housing 
will be more and more a problem. Many 
trustees, presidents, and other college 
officers will for the first time see the 
need to improve their management of 


*Harold C. Riker, Planning Functional Col- 
lege Housing. New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teacher’s College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1956. 
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new construction. Also, there are many 
educationists specializing in the field of 
higher education who recognize student 
housing to be an important part of the 
college environment. To all such per- 
sons, Riker’s book will be of inesti- 
mable value. 

Riker explores the principle elements 
of planning student housing and gives 
an overview of the better current prac- 
tices in the construction of residence 
halls. Due consideration is taken of 
the social and educational functionns of 
college housing. Perhaps the chapters 
on “Social and Physical Environment,” 
“Space and Its Uses,” and “Programs 
and Staff” will at least partially coun- 
teract the all too widespread tendency 
of letting costs be the overriding con- 
sideration in programming the construc- 
tion, renovation, and replacement of 
collegiate student housing. 


Joun T. Buug, Jr. 


La Vie Africaine 


Edited by Africans and Europeans and 
published in Paris. This is an illustrat- 
ed African periodical (published six 
times a year) depicting the life and the 
activities of Africans as seen by Afri- 
cans and Europeans. The aim of this 
periodical is to give a resumé of Afri- 
can and world news as it relates to 
Africa. It contains information con- 
cerning sports; women’s affairs; social, 
cultural and economic life. It ac- 
quaints the Western world with African 
conditions of life. The editorial policy 
of this periodical is to stimulate con- 
structive public discussions among Afri- 
cans by placing various articles at their 
disposal without avoiding serious 
(touchy) issues. 

La Vie Africaine also gives local Afri- 
can correspondents the opportunity to 
develop their journalistic ability. More- 
over, it serves as a bridge of communi- 
cation between Africans, Europeans and 
the Western world. It is the first joint 
Eurafrican Journalistic venture. This 


periodical, written in French, strives 
toward objectivity in its news presenta- 
tion. 





The editorial staff of La Vie Africaine 
is composed of founder-members of the 
society and free-lancers, both European 
and African. One of the editors, Miss 
Sita Bella, visited this country in No. 
vember, 1959. The periodical may be 
purchased from La Vie Africaine, 100, 
Rue de Richelieu, Paris, France. The 
annual subscription is $5.00. 


Dotores C. LEFFALL 


Founders Library 
Howard University 


Lucretia Mott* 


Lucretia Coffin Mott is one of the 
great women of American history. She 
is remembered as a leader in many of 
the reform movements of the nineteenth 
century—always ready “to answer the 
call of the ‘Inner Voice’ to declare her 
own convictions, to protest dogmatic 
thought and action.” 

This work we have now, is an ex 
haustive study which traces Lucretia 
Mott’s life-story from her birth in a 
Nantucket cottage, to her death, 87 years 
later in her home near Philadelphia. 
Lucretia was the second of seven chil- 
dren born to Thomas and Anna Coffin. 
At the time of her birth in 1793, her 
father was a whaler. During the long 
periods when her father was at sea Lu- 
cretia’s mother kept a small shop in one 
of the front rooms of the home, to help 
fill her days. With the care and at- 
tention befitting the traditions of a fam- 
ily of direct descendants from first set- 
tlers, Lucretia was taught to read and 
to write a “careful precise hand.” 

When Lucretia was nine years old, 
Thomas Coffin left the whaling business 
and became a retail trader. After spend- 
ing two years in business in Nantucket, 
he moved to Boston where he continued 
to prosper. Soon after the family moved 
to Boston, it was decided that Lucretia 
deserved and should have further edv- 
cation. At the age of thirteen, there 
fore, Lucretia was sent to the Nine Part- 


*Otelia Cromwell, Lucretia Mott. Cam 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1958. Pp. 
241. 
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ners School, a Friends’ academy near 
what is now Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The 
same ability whose evidences had first 
prompted her parents to send her away 
to school, made her such an outstanding 
student that after two years, she was 
selected for appointment as an assistant 
teacher. 


At Nine Partners School, Lucretia had 
two experiences which proved later to 
be of very great importance in her life. 


It was here that she met and came 
to respect and admire, James Mott, Jr. 
—the man whom she married. Here 
she also had her first experience with 
the inequality of treatment accorded 
women. As an assistant teacher, Lu- 
cretia received no salary at all, and the 
woman teacher whom she was assisting, 
received the salary of twenty dollars 
per year. Many years later, Lucretia 
heartily endorsed the movement called 
by Horace Mann to “inquire into the 
conditions of the common schools,” and 
perpetuated as the National Education 
Association. 


Dr. Cromwell follows Lucretia as her 
family moved to Philadelphia and Lu- 
cretia and James Mott were married ac- 
cording to the regulations prescribed by 
the Friends. Three children were born 
of this union. As her husband’s busi- 
ness prospered, and her children began 
to grow up, Lucretia turned her tre- 
mendous capacities more and more to 
outside activities. Lucretia Mott first 
came before the public as a minister of 
the Friends Society. She was officially 
recognized as having a “gift in the min- 
istry,” in 1821. Internal disagreements 
in the Friends congregation over the in- 
terpretation of points of doctrine, in- 
tense anti-slavery controversies, attempts 
to enroll Negro boys and girls in schools, 
non-resistance, equal rights for women, 
—one can call the roll of reform move- 
ments. Lucretia not only participated 
in all these and others, but was also 
involved in the internal struggles which 
were so frequent within the movements. 


Particularly interesting is the account 
of the efforts to secure the admission 


of women as equal members of the Anti- 
Slavery Society. 


In 1840, Lucretia and James Mott 
extended their interests beyond the 
American continent as they sailed for 
England to participate in the World 
Conference called by the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. Although 
her cause suffered an apparent set-back 
when her credentials as a delegate were 
rejected because she was a woman, Dr. 
Cromwell reports that Lucretia found 
her visits in England a “wondrous” ex- 
perience. She formed many friendships 
and enjoyed to the “bottom of her heart, 
the pleasures of English social life.” 


During the mature years, her great 
work was for women’s rights and for 
the right of freedom of thought within 
her own religious association, but, as 
one cause led to another, she found her- 
self also drawn into movements in sup- 
port of temperance and world peace. 
Naturally, such a pressing schedule took 
its toll, and so, in 1856, it was decided 
that the Mott family would move out 
of the city of Philadelphia to a ramb- 
ling country house called “Roadside.” 
However, this move hardly lessened her 
activities for her presence was sought at 
even more numerous conventions and 
metings, and her eloquent voice was 
heard again and again in public halls. 
At the same time, she entertained almost 
continually and, from all parts of the 
world, travelers were received with 
whom she discussed many problems and 
issues. 


In 1868, James Mott died, and Lucre- 
tia though financially secure, was left 
after fifty years of a fine marriage char- 
acterized by mutual understanding and 
love, without companionship. Although 
her activities lessened, they certainly did 
not cease. She even took up the cause 
against military training in educational 
institutions. To her last days, she con- 
tinued her public speaking, her corre- 
spondence, her ties with various associ- 
ations, and her support of her meeting. 


The death of her oldest child in 1874, 


and of her youngest sister a few months 
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later, left Lucretia understandably 
broken and despondent, yet she contin- 
used to write and to travel and to speak. 
But gradually, the weight of years fore- 
ed her to relinquish more and more un- 
til on November 11, 1880, when she died 
at her home surrounded by her family 
and the friends who had continued to 
visit her. 

In Lucretia Mott, Dr. Otelia Crom- 
well, former Professor and Chairman of 
the Department of English at the Miner 
(now District of Columbia) Teachers 
College, has a noble subject and the 


subject has received noble treatment. 
Here is, obviously, a labor of love, care- 
fully documented, soundly constructed, 
and capably presented. From a scholar 
of the stature of Dr. Cromwell, one 
would expect a valuable work evidenc- 
ing exemplary research techniques, and 
those who do will not be disappointed. 


Marjorie H. PARKER 


Director of Student Teaching 
State Teachers College 
Bowie, Maryland 
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Current Trends in Negro Education and 
Shorter Papers 


Section A: Some Aspects of the Personality Stresses of Negro 
Americans and Several of their Implications for Teaching 


HE OBJECTIVES OF THE FOLLOWING 

CONSIDERATIONS are: (1) To identi- 
fy some of the factors which are re- 
sponsible for the peculiar behavior pat- 
terns Negro Americans often exhibit. 
(2) To point up several principles of 
teaching which might possibly help to 
resolve some of these unwholesome per- 
sonality tendencies. (3) To inspire 
teachers of Negro American youth to 
recognize and to accept vigorously our 
share of the responsibility to prepare 
these young people to enter the main- 
stream of American society with renew- 
ed self-confidence. 


Especially in recent decades, care- 
fully controlled scientific studies in the 
fields of mental testing, comparative 
anatomy, and anthropology have reveal- 
ed convincingly that there are no sig- 
nificant innate differences between the 
several groups which constitute the hu- 
man species. Even so, the Negro Amer- 
ican often learns peculiar personality 
tendencies which are occasioned by the 
discrimination which he suffers. His 
life style is definitely conditioned by the 
varying degrees of social isolation to 
which he is exposed—subtlely or overt- 
ly. In his relations with whites, the 
Negro still often receives an unpleas- 
ant image of himself that causes him 
to devaluate himself. Such devaluation 
in turn motivates behavior like unreal- 
istically high aspirations, self-hatred, 
extreme caution, apathy, and idealiza- 
tion of whites. These psychological 


stresses tend to be distractive and de- 
structive of spontaneity and ease and 
may result in obsessive complications. 
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In any event, thorough analysis of 
the available studies of personality prob- 
lems more or less characteristic of Ne- 
groes in America and close observation 
in the sphere of American intergroup 
relations reveals that intimately inter- 
twined with the adjustive difficulties of 
brown Americans are several crucial 
cultural factors. First of all, there is 
the stigma of inferiority and related 
stereotypes which have become so much 
a part of American cultural learnings 
that various Negro groups tend to be- 
live the same false notions about them- 
selves that many whites accept! 


A second complex cultural factor re- 
lated to the personality stresses of Ne- 
gro Americans is the Negro’s high visi- 
bility (his physical distinctiveness) 
which is too often exploited by the un- 
fortunate color value-judgments that 
permeate Western culture. ‘Black” or 
“dark,” for example, is a word loaded 
with derogatory implications in the lin- 
guistics of the culture of the West. 
Things are “black as sin.” The disliked 
person is given a “black look” ... 
Conversely, “That’s damned white of 
you” is a compliment. It is indeed re- 
grettable that artificial valuations of 
this type have been unwittingly transfer- 
red to the sphere of intergroup relations 
where they often function unconscious- 
ly in determining behavior. 

A third crucial cultural factor is the 
inadequate treatment of the construc: 
tive performances of Negroes in Amer- 
ican life and history. Thus, tradition- 
al American literature, much of which 
distorts or restricts data about brown 
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Americans, has tended to perpetuate 
rather than to lessen the intergroup an- 
tagonisms prevalent in American life. 
There is indeed a noticeable departure 
from objectivity and marked bias mani- 
fested in certain modern texts—the 
works of Northern authors not excluded. 
Such materials injure the Negro by help- 
ing to perpetuate racist attitudes among 
white people. But they also cause di- 
rect injury to the Negro American, for 
these experiences tend to build up in 
the individual feelings of unwantedness 
and of inferiority or insecurity. This 
complex undermines self-confidence and 
social ease and, most important, it weak- 
ens one’s appetite for learning. 

Now the several selected aspects of 
American cultural patterns which have 
been touched upon above are impor- 
tant from the standpoint of the Negro 
student because they can only func- 
tion in making him feel that he is an 
outsider in the vital world of his fair- 
skinned compatriots. Thus, he may 
carry an inescapable burden of unhap- 
piness and of diminished confidence and 
self-respect, and he may become so ob- 
sessed with his emotional and social 
problems that he actually is unable to 
devote full energy to the task of learn- 
ing. As a result, he will fail to achieve 
his full learning potential. 

In short, we are suggesting that the 
Negro student needs help in developing 
a more healthy concept of himself and 
of his racial group. Our students are 
no less intelligent innately than any 
other unselected group of students. True, 
their educational backgrounds are de- 
ficient in many cases—but granting that, 
we suspect that a great deal of the pas- 
sivity and academic apathy found among 
our students is the result of a devital- 
ized conception of themselves! For while 
young people ideally go to school pri- 
marily to learn, it is nevertheless quite 
true that their learning can be ser- 
iously hampered by emotional and so- 
cial adjustment difficulties. 

What flows logically from these ob- 
servations is the assumption that if some 
of the academic passivity of our stu- 
dents is due to their unhealthy concep- 
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tions of themselves, then perhaps were 
we as teachers to help them improve 
their self-concepts, at the same time we 
might also help them improve their 
academic performances. Were we to 
assume the task of helping our Negro 
students to develop an adequate and pro- 
ductive self-concept we might come to 
understand and take advantage of the 
tremendous drive of the individual for 
self-enhancement. We might then be- 
gin to find it unnecessary to use com- 
petitive marks, contests, and special 
awards as a means of motivating school 
work. 

But how many of us actually do help 
our students build positive attitudes to- 
ward themselves—attitudes of self-es- 
teem, self-respect, and self-confidence? 
Unfortunately, we suspect that much of 
what goes on in our classes creates anx- 
iety and self-devaluation rather than 
self-respect, and acceptance and respect 
of others. Some of us apparently fail 
to realize that the kind of interpersonal 
relations we create and the type of class- 
room discipline maintained affect the 
personal lives and security of our stu- 
dents. We should all recognize that 
the use of harsh, autocratic disciplinary 
techniques, snide remarks which degrade 
and embarass students, and petty crit- 
icisms can be strong negative forces in 
the lives of young men and women who 
need a good measure of self-confidence 
if they are to take their places effective- 
ly in the new scheme of things develop- 
ing in America. 

Perhaps it might not be a bad idea 
to take inventory of our teaching prac- 
tices and classroom procedures with a 
view toward discovering the extent to 
which we as teachers are helping our 
students to enlarge their wounded self- 
concepts. 

For example, to what degree do we 
encourage our students to express them- 
selves? Do we lecture, lecture, lecture 
—dominating the teaching-learning sit- 
uation excessively and not permitting or 
stimulating our students to speak up? 

And what about our quizzes and 
exams? Are they designed to stimulate 
thinking and do they involve creative 
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self-expression? Or (despite some of 
the known values of objective instru- 
ments) do we invariably give an ob- 
jective-type test that involves very lit- 
tle “creative structuring” on the part of 
the student?! Our students are capa- 
ble of thinking and they must be aided 
in expressing themselves creatively. As 
teachers we should readily acknowledge 
that we stifle the communicative skills 
of our students when they are rarely 
challenged by comprehensive exams of 
the essay type. 

We might also ask to what extent our 
teaching tends to be diagnostic and 
remedial? There is little value associ- 
ated with merely complaining about the 
deficient backgrounds of students. The 
more positive approach is to accept 
them where they are and through cre- 
ative instruction supplement their weak- 
nesses. Negro American students should 
not be considered mentally inferior in- 
nately, rather they are the victims of 
inferior school programs and/or of 
overpowering cultural and psychological 
inadequacies. 

Other proven principles could be 
brought into this discussion—principles 
such as the importance of well-formu- 
lated questions as instructional aids, the 
significance of good objectives, unitary 
or wholistic learning, constant review, 
and preparation before class. However, 
to relate these considerations more pre- 
cisely to our central theme; namely, that 
one of the important tasks of education 
should be to help the maturing person 
to understand and accept himself—let 
us pass on instead to the question of 
motivation. As regards our Negro stu- 
dents, it would seem that there is a po- 
tent motivating factor intimately inter- 
twined with the slow but steady im- 
provement of American intergroup re- 
lations: In order to compete success- 
fully with our fair-skinned brethren we 
must master certain skills and competen- 











cies, or be prepared to remain out of 
the mainstream of American culture. To 
what extent have we as teachers of Ne- 
gro students earnestly utilized this ap- 
proach in encouraging these young men 
and women to improve their academic 
performances? This form of stimula- 
tion, supplemented by a wholesome dem- 
ocratic classroom atmosphere which 
stresses the thinking and expressive abil- 
ities of students may indeed promote 
scholastic improvements. 

Furthermore, do we as teachers free- 
ly counsel our students concerning 
“other than” subject matter problems? 
The important thing, again, is not to 
allow an opportunity to assist these 
young men and women to develop a 
more positive self-concept pass us by. 
For, you may agree, that in the last 
analysis the worst evil is not to have 
committed crimes but rather to have 
failed to do the good one might have 
done. 

Our central theme has been that per- 
haps if we can help the Negro student 
develop a more healthy concept of him- 
self and of his racial group, he might 
thereby function more efficiently in the 
teaching-learning situation. Especially 
during a period of crucial social change, 
it behooves us to prepare our students 
to strive harder, to seek, and to strug- 
gle (if need be) toward self-fulfillment 
in the mainstream of American culture. 
Perhaps when the change is completely 
effected we may not have to exert our- 
selves too strenuously to build up atti- 
tudes of self-acceptance, self-respect, and 
self-confidence in the ranks of Negro 
American students. But until that day 
arrives, ours is the important challenge 
of helping young Negro Americans im- 
prove their self-concepts and improve 
their academic performances so that, in 
time, they might achieve a goodly meas- 
ure of success as human beings. Will 
we accept the challenge vigorously? 
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Section B: Occupational, Educational and Residence Plans of 
Negro High-School Seniors in Lexington and Fayette County 
Kentucky* 


A. LEE COLEMAN 


Associate Professor of Sociology, University of Kentucky 


I‘ FALL, 1957, ABOUT A DOZEN LEX- 
INGTONIANS CAME together and form- 
ed the Lexington-Fayette County Em- 
ployment Opportunities Committee. The 
group consisted of school principals, a 
physician, ministers, a social worker, 
university staff members, and house- 
wives—white and Negro—and was con- 
vened by Rabbi Joseph Rosenbloom, on 
behalf of the Kentucky Council on Hu- 
man Relations. The Council was inter- 
ested in sponsoring a “pilot” community 
effort toward merit employment. The 
committee that was formed also receiv- 
ed the sponsorship of the Public Affairs 
Department of the Lexington Y.W.C.A. 
Rabbi Rosenbloom and the Reverend 
James Angell became the co-chairmen of 
the group. 

After discussing various ways of mak- 
ing a start toward the elimination of 
employment discrimination in the com- 
munity, the committee decided as a first 
step to look for well-qualified Negro 
high-school seniors whom the commit- 
tee might sponsor for merit employ- 
ment, particularly in jobs that have not 
usually been open to Negroes locally. 
It was decided to undertake a screening 
operation, by having all seniors fill out 
a questionnaire, which was used as a 
basis for selecting the better-qualified 
ones and personally interviewing them, 
and finally selecting from those inter- 
viewed the “best bets” for sponsorship 





*A Report of the Lexington-Fayette County 
Employment Opportunities Committee of the 
Kentucky Council on Human Relations. Pre- 
pared for the Committee by A. Lee Coleman, 
November 1958. Since the report was not 
prepared as a paper for publication in a na- 
tional journal, some place references and other 
local material may not be clear to other than 
Kentucky readers. 
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by the committee. It was felt that rela- 
tively few would be both highly quali- 
fied and available for permanent em- 
ployment, since some would have defi- 
nite plans to go on to college or to go 
elsewhere for employment. But the 
committee felt there was a certain com- 
munity readiness for the acceptance of 
Negroes in non-traditional employment, 
and that employers and the local pub- 
lic were interested in keeping the best- 
trained youth at home rather than los- 
ing them to other communities after 
educating them. 

The cooperation of school authorities 
was obtained and the seniors in Dun- 
bar and Douglass high schools (both 
all-Negro) filled out the brief question- 
naires in school. The three Negro se- 
niors in Lafayette High School were con- 
tacted by mail. There were no Negro 
seniors in other high schools. Completed 
questionnaires were received from 91 
students (44 girls and 47 boys), three- 
fourths or more of the Negro seniors in 
the community. The committee then 
went through the questionnaires and 
eliminated those who had definite plans 
to go into military service or move to 
another community right after finishing 
high school and those who reported 
very low school grades or otherwise 
seemed “poor bets” from the evidence 
on their questionnaires. Those who had 
definite plans for college but were avail- 
able for summer or part-time employ- 
ment were put in a separate category. 

The 25 or 30 students who remained 
after this preliminary screening were 
then personally interviewed by members 
of the committee. Where possible, their 
scores on I.Q. and aptitude tests were 
obtained from the schools and from the 
State Employment Security Office. The 
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interviewers made notes and recommen- 
dations concerning each student. 


After a final screening on the basis 
of the interviews and additional infor- 
mation, the committee took some action 
in the case of about 12 or 15 students. 
However, this action involved only vo- 
cational and educational counseling in 
some cases. Several were placed in 
touch with prospective employers; but 
the committee is unable to report at 
this time how many, if any, were ac- 
tually placed. The final stages of the 
enterprise were not carried out until 
after the school term had ended, which 
was two or three months later than 
would have been desirable. Also, the 
recession then in progress made for 
fewer job openings than usual. The 
committee feels, however, that the en- 
terprise was useful as a “pilot,” if the 
experience is used as a basis for fur- 
ther organized activities toward non- 
discriminatory employment in Lexing- 
ton, and if more people participate in 
the committee’s work and give more of 
their time. An earlier start needs to be 
made in a given year, and there is need 
for a long-range program of counsel- 
ing, planning, and preparation. The 
employment opportunities workshop put 
on in the spring by the Kentucky Coun- 
cil on Human Relations, at the Lexing- 
ton Y.W.C.A., was one step toward this 
end. 


Although the primary purpose of the 
student questionnaires was to obtain in- 
formation about the employment quali- 
fications and interests of individual stu- 
dents, the collected data should be use- 
ful in planning further activities to 
bring about equal employment oppor- 
tunity in Lexington. For this reason, 
the responses have been tabulated and 
the main findings are summarized be- 
low. 


OccuPATIONAL Hopes, PLANS, AND 
EXPECTATIONS 


The students were asked: “Do you 
have definite plans or hopes about the 
kind of work you will do after you 
finish school?” Those answering “yes” 








were asked to specify and to name sec- 
ond- and third-choice occupations, if 
any. Then each student was asked: 
“Regardless of what you hope or plan 
to do, what kind of work do you expect 
you really will do?” 

Most of the students indicated that 
they had vocational plans or hopes and 
were able to specify one or more occu- 
pations. Only two girls and five boys 
said they had no definite plans or hopes 
about a vocation. 

Nursing was the field chosen most 
often by girls—1l5, or more than a 
third, listed this as a first choice, and 
7 others gave it as a second or third 
choice. Thus, about half of the girls 
apparently have some interest in nurs- 
ing. Other health occupations men- 
tioned, but by only two or three girls, 
were medical technology and bacteriol- 
ogy. In some cases it was not clear 
whether those listing nursing had in 
mind graduate nursing, practical nurs- 
ing, or nurse’s aid work. That plans 
are not too definite is indicated by the 
fact that only half of those listing nurs- 
ing as first choice said they expected 
they really would do this kind of work. 


Other leading choices of girls were 
secretarial and other office work (9 first 
choices and 7 others) and beauty cul- 
ture and barbering (8 first choices and 
4 others). Most of those listing office 
work as first choice thought they really 
would end in this occupation, while the 
number who thought they really would 
do beauty work was larger than the 
number listing it as first choice. Ap- 
parently there is a realization that this 
field is easier to get into, or that some 
first choices were unrealistic. 

The only other occupations mentioned 
by several girls were teaching, social 
work, and physical education, each giv- 
en two or three first choices and a simi- 
lar number of second and third choices. 
Occupations listed by only one or two 
girls included dietitian, seamtress, home 
economist, cateress, cashier, model, li- 
brarian, interior decorator, musician, 
speech therapist, dramatic artist, and 
“Air Corps.” The only mention of do- 
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mestic service was by one girl who ex- 
pected she would end in that work, 
though it was not her choice. 


Among the boys, the most frequent 
gingle response was military service. 
Eleven gave some branch of military 
service as first choice, and eight made it 
a second or third choice. Several boys 
indicated intentions to make the military 
a career if they liked it, while others 
were planning to use military service as 
a means to vocational training, either 
in a service trade school or in attend- 
ing college as a veteran. But it must be 
assumed that for many—if not all— 
choice and necessity were intermixed in 
the listing of military service as a 
vocation. 


The skilled trades, as a group, were 
somewhat more frequently listed by 
boys than was military service. There 
were a dozen first choices and eight sec- 
ond and third choices, besides six who 
gave “attend trade school” as a second 
or third choice. There was considerable 
overlapping of the trades and military 
service, in that a boy would give a trade 
as first choice and military service sec- 
ond, or vice versa—or indicate that he 
hoped to learn and follow a given trade 
either in the service or afterwards. Spe- 
cific trades mentioned included auto 
mechanics, masonry, carpentry, cement 
finishing, painting, blacksmithing, con- 
tracting, and construction work in gen- 
eral. Most of the boys who planned to 
go into a trade thought that they real- 
ly would carry out the plan. 

Five boys gave engineerinng (civil, 
electrical, and architectural) as first 
choice, and 2 others gave it as a second 
choice; but only 2 expected that they 
really would make it into this profes- 
sion. That there was reason for their 
doubt was indicated by the mediocre 
grades in mathematics reported by some 
of those making this choice. Two boys 
gave physician as first choice. Six gave 
“attend college” as a first or second 
choice, without specifying a field. Other 
occupations mentioned by only 1 to 3 
boys, often as second or third choices, 
included business administration, phar- 


macy, art, music, teaching, law, police 
work, post office clerk, farming, profes- 
sional athletics, factory work, custodial 
work, stock clerk, cooking, and domestic 
service. 


Work EXPERIENCE 


The students were asked whether they 
had had any training or experience that 
they felt would help them in their chosen 
occupations. About half each of the 
boys and girls listed something they 
thought would be a help. The boys 
listed mostly work experience; helping 
skilled tradesmen was the most fre- 
quent type. The girls listed principally 
school courses in typing and business 
subjects. There were only scattered 
mentions of other kinds of work exper- 
ience, other school courses, and special 
training courses. 

They were also asked to list all work 
they had done for pay since starting 
high school. The great majority of both 
boys and girls had worked for pay, 
mostly part-time or in the summer. The 
girls listed babysitting and various kinds 
of domestic service, primarily. A few 
had worked in commercial food estab- 
lishments, as clerks, or as elevator op- 
erators. One each had been a file clerk, 
a sterilizer operator, and a cashier. The 
principal kinds of work reported by 
boys were porter and delivery, house- 
cleaning, helper to skilled tradesmen, 
waiter and bus boy, farm work, stock 
work in stores, janitor, dishwasher, 
handyman, cook, service station helper, 
and general labor. One person each 
listed the following: salesman, grocery 
clerk, florist’s helper, musician, driving 
instructor, skating instructor, projec- 
tionist, lawn mower, and shoe-shine boy. 


PLANS FOR FUTURE EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING 


Another group of questions related to 
plans to attend college or take other spe- 
cial training in the future, the kind of 
training, and how definite these plans 
were. A great deal of indecision and/ 
or inability to foresee financing further 
education were apparent in the re- 
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sponses. The majority who stated a plan 
indicated that it was probable or “may- 
be” rather than definite. More of the 
boys than of the girls were indefinite. 
Furthermore, only 2 girls said they had 
no plans for further education, as com- 
pared with about a quarter of the boys. 

In keeping with their occupational 
choices, the girls were interested prin- 
cipally in nursing, secretarial, and 
beauty culture training. Significantly, 
those planning a course in beauty cul- 
ture stated more definite plans than the 
others. Only 2 of the 10 listing nurs- 
ing education said their plans were defi- 
nite. The other kinds of courses listed 
covered the range of the occupations 
chosen, but no one course was listed 
more than once or twice. 

Among the boys, trade courses and 
engineering were in the lead. Those list- 
ing engineering were quite indefinite 
about their plans, however. Some listed 
skilled trades or other occupations as 
first choice and engineering second or 
third. Trade courses of all kinds ac- 
counted for more boys than engineer- 
ing, and more of the plans seemed defi- 
nite. Masonry, auto repair, radio and 
TV repair, and tailoring were mention- 
ed. Several boys indicated definite or 
indefinite plans for college, without spe- 
cification as to field. Two indicated defi- 
nite plans for medical school, and 3 
mentioned business education. 


Quite a few respondents gave the spe- 
cific school or college they had in mind. 
Kentucky State College, Hampton In- 
stitute, and Oakwood College (Hunts- 
ville, Alabama) were mentioned by girls. 
No girl listed the University of Ken- 
tucky. The boys gave the University 
of Kentucky most often (mostly those 
choosing engineering), Kentucky State 
College second, and Central State Col- 
lege (Wilberforce, Ohio) next. Tennes- 
see State, Hampton, Jackson State (Mis- 
sissippi), and LeMoyne College (Mem- 
phis) were mentioned. 

Among those choosing trade schools 
and other noncollege courses, West Ken- 
tucky Vocational School was the lead- 
ing choice of both boys and girls and 


was chosen for instruction in a variety 
of fields. Only 1 person mentioned 
Lafayette Vocational School. Three girls 
planning to nurse listed General Hos- 
pital, Louisville, and 1 mentioned St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, Lexington. The rest 
of the choices specified were for out-of. 
state schools. Fugazzi and Bluegrass 
business schools in Lexington were list- 
ed by 3 studets. Madame Walker’s 
Beauty College (Indianopolis) received 
2 choices. 

The students were asked if they had 
plans to go into military service or be 
married right away, or what other defi- 
nite plans they had. About a third of 
the boys and 3 girls anticipated im- 
mediate military service. Only 2 boys 
and 2 girls had definite marriage plans, 
and 1 each was already married. No 
other specific plan was mentioned by 
more than one or two persons. 

In answer to a question as to whether 
they had a job promised them, 4 girls 
and 12 boys said they had. The type 
of work promised was mostly below that 
aspired to, although several boys who 
wanted to go into the trades had the 
promise of apprentice-type work in the 
desired field. The work promised was 
mostly in Lexington and promised by 
employers for whom the youths had 
already worked. 


PREFERENCES AND PLANS AS TO WHERE 
TO LIVE 


The first question on this subject 
was: “If you had your choice, where 
would you like to live after you finish 
your schooling?” The students were 
then asked to state a second choice and 
to say where they expected they really 
will live. This was followed by a series 
of questions about the conditions under 
which the person might remain in Lex- 
ington. 

About two-thirds each of boys and 
girls indicated a preference for leaving 
Lexington. Only about a quarter of 
each definitely preferred to live in Lex- 
ington-Fayette County; the rest said it 
“makes no difference.” About half of 
each group said they expected they real- 
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ly would live in Lexington, however. 
Apparently some felt that their first 
choices were unrealistic. 


Like most Kentuckians who migrate, 
these youths more often planned to go 
to Ohio than to any other state. How- 
ever, girls chose Ohio much more often 
than boys; the latter chose California 
as often as Ohio. It is interesting that 
only 2 would-be migrants to Ohio speci- 
fied Cincinnati, while Dayton, Cleveland, 
and Columbus were mentioned much 
more often. Other leading choices of 
girls were California, Florida, Michigan, 
Illinois, New York, and Indiana. Besides 
California and Ohio, boys chose New 
York, Indiana, and Michigan—in that 
order. Three foreign countries—Japan, 
Italy, and Canada—were mentioned; 
those listing them were a girl and 2 
boys. Louisville was mentioned by only 
1 boy and 1 girl, as second choices. 
No other Kentucky places were men- 
tioned. Some of the places were listed 
primarily as first choices and some prin- 
cipally as second choices, but no par- 
ticular pattern was apparent. It seems 
likely that the preferences did not repre- 
sent definite migration plans. 


On further questions about expecta- 
tions and plans for leaving Lexington 
or staying, only 7 girls and 6 boys— 
about 1 in 6—were unqualified in stat- 
ing an intention to stay. About the same 
proportion of girls stated unqualified 
plans to leave for another state; but 
twice as many boys—a third of the total 
—had definite plans to leave.. The rest 
reflected varying degrees of indecision 
or contradiction. 


The reasons given for leaving related 
primarily to economic opportunities 
thought to exist in the places named, and 
discrimination or poor job chances at 
home. Several mentioned that military 
service or further schooling would take 
them away; and a few listed desire to 
see the world, to join relatives, or to 
live in a larger city. The most frequent 
reason for staying in Lexington was 
that of family ties. Two boys planned 
to stay, for the time being, because they 
could go to college cheaper at home. 


Despite their general orientation to- 
ward trying their luck elsewhere, about 
two-thirds each of boys and girls said 
they would likely remain in Lexington 
if they could get the kind of job they 
wanted. Over half of the boys said 
they were sure they would stay in that 
event, but the girls were less sure. More 
of the girls said “probably, but not 
sure.” About 1 in 5 of boys and girls 
said they would leave in any case, even 
if they could get the desired work at 
home. 


But most of those indicating an in- 
terest in staying made it clear that they 
would stay only if the job were just as 
good as elsewhere. In response to an- 
other question, only a few indicated a 
willingness to stay for a job “not quite 
as good” as might be obtained else- 
where. The lack of appeal of other 
places in Kentucky to the potential mi- 
grants is indicated by the reactions to 
another hypothetical situation. Most 
said that if they couldn’t get the desired 
job in Lexington but could get it else- 
where in Kentucky, they would prefer 
to go on to another state. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The main things which the data show 
are not altogether surprising, except in 
degree. The intended migration of the 
Negro seniors out of the community and 
state is truly startling. If actual mi- 
gration is as high as indicated, it will 
constitute a heavy drain on Kentucky 
taxpayers who have paid for the stu- 
dents’ education only to have them leave 
on reaching the productive years. But 
one cannot blame anyone for going 
where opportunities are best and condi- 
tions more congenial. That is at the 
heart of the American Way. 

Kentucky is used to losing many of 
its youth to out-migration, but the pro- 
portion of the Negro seniors thinking 
of trying their luck elsewhere and the 
number who give job discrimination as 
a reason leave little doubt that the rate 
will be much higher among Negroes, 
unless the community takes positive ac- 
tion. Most of the would-be migrants 
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say they would stay if economic oppor- 
tunities were as good as elsewhere, but 
they plainly believe that this is not like- 
ly to be the case. If they leave Lex- 
ington, they are almost certain to leave 
the state, since few indicated any in- 
terest in going to Louisville or other 
Kentucky points. 

It would be useful to have compar- 
able data for white high-school seniors, 
on migration and other plans. There is, 
of course, a tendency among youth in 
general to choose the “glamour” places 
and occupations in higher proportion 
than will become reality. No doubt 
many white students would also state 
a preference for living in California, 
New York, and the other places listed 
by the Negro seniors. 

As to occupations, however, these stu- 
dents do not seem to have chosen the 
glamour ones disproportionately. Per- 
haps some of the choices of engineer- 
ing are of that nature and the persons 
will settle for a trade. The fact that so 
many of the boys chose a skilled trade 
is heartening, in that such work pays 
well, few Negroes are in it, and there 
has sometimes been a tendency among 
Negroes to overlook the solid, lower 
middle-class occupations in favor of 
those carrying white-collar status. Sim- 
ilarly, those considering making a ca- 
reer in the armed forces and those plan- 
ning to use military service as a means 
of learning a trade or furthering their 
education are probably making good use 
of available resources and opportuni- 
ties. The strong interest of the girls in 
nursing is probably justified in terms 
of the demand and opportunities, but 
it seems improbable that so many have 
the aptitude or qualifications or would 
be making their best choice to go into 
nursing. 

The proportion of seniors with defi- 
nite, likely-to-be-realized plans to go 
on to college is almost certainly smaller 
than that for white students and the 
proportion planning to go to trade 
schools is probably larger. It seems 
likely that the proportion planning to 
be married right after high school is 





smaller, and that this reflects the greater 
insecurity of the Negro students. The 
proportion who have had experience 
working for pay is probably larger than 
among white students, particularly for 
the girls. The range of jobs in which 
the students have been employed is sur. 
prisingly large, although much of the 
experience has been in domestic service 
and similar work. 


Undoubtedly one of the major needs 
disclosed by the data is that for voca- 
tional and educational counseling and 
guidance. The questionnaire responses 
reflected a great deal of indecision about 
work, further education, and place of 
residence, even though graduation was 
but few months off. There were many 
mentions of college, but very few seemed 
to have made definite arrangements or 
to know how they would finance it. Al- 
so, some of the occupational choices 
seem unrealistic, in view of the back- 
ground and training required, or the 
particular student. For example, sever- 
al boys aspiring to be engineers, phy- 
sicians, or lawyers reported low grades 
in key subjects and expressed them- 
selves poorly in writing. Some of the 
girls planning secretarial careers made 
bad spellinng or grammatical errors, 
while some of those planning to go into 
beauty culture or nursing wrote quite 
well. 


It was surprising that so few planned 
to attend the University of Kentucky 
or Lafayette Vocational School and that 
so many planned to attend out-of-town 
schools yet had no idea how they would 
finance such education. One of the com- 
mittee members who tallked with many 
of those hoping to go to college found 
they knew very little about the oppor- 
tunities available at the University of 
Kentucky. 


In the absence of a good school pro- 
gram of counseling, a committee or 
qualified and interested individuals 
might meet an important need by pro- 
viding such service, particularly if they 
could reach the students before their 
senior year and keep in touch with them 
throughout the rest of their school ca- 
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reer. Because of the more limited range 
of occupations in the Negro community 
and the social and communication bar- 
riers that exist, Negro students probably 
have fewer people to whom they can 
turn for advice and fewer occupational 
“models” that are psychologically close. 

Besides doing something to fill the 
counseling void, those interested in pro- 
moting merit employment will find op- 
portunities in repeating (and doing a 
better job of it than in the first year) 
the discovery and sponsorship of quali- 


fied Negro students, in obtaining com- 
parable information for white students, 
in following up the students screened 
and surveyed this year—to see what has 
happened to them after a year or sev- 
eral years, in making available the in- 
formation in this report to employers 
and school personnel, and in working 
with local employers to provide more 
openings for which qualified Negro 
young people in the community can 
compete along with others. 








— SUPREME COURT DECISION OF 
“May 17, 1954 raised the curtairis 
and placed America on the stage of the 
great world theater as guest star. With 
a packed house of peoples from every 
corner of the globe applauding enthu- 
siastically for a few minutes, then quiet- 
ly composing themselves to await the 
exciting drama, the show began. What 
kind of performance will it be? Will 
critics in years to come write the fea- 
ture as having been one of the most spec- 
tacular shows of the century exhibiting 
another milestone in the struggle of 
mankind for freedom? If so, an Acad- 
emy Award is in order. Or will his- 
torians in future years say this was the 
greatest flop in the annals of American 
history? These are some of the pert- 
inent questions which were asked short- 
ly after the curtains went up. 

Almost five years have passed since 
the Supreme Court judges hurried on 
the stage with the exciting news. Since 
that time we have been able to observe 
actors from every walk of life. Some 
have passed this vale of tears. Others 
have come on the stage for a few min- 
utes and slipped into oblivion. Some 
actors have brought cheers from the 
crowds while others have left us in 
tears. But the show has continued not 
without success, and with much still to 
be accomplished. 


THE PROBLEM 


In an examination of the literature on 
desegregation we have seen what has 
happened to pupils and schools in the 





*This article is based on research by Albert 
W. Spruill entitled, “Consequences Encoun- 
tered by Negro Teachers in the Process of 
Desegregation of Schools in Four Southern 
States.” Unpublished Ed. D. dissertation, 
Cornell University, 1958. 
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Section C: The Negro Teacher in the Process of Desegregation 
of Schools 


ALBERT W. SPRUILL 


Professor, North Carolina Agricultural and Technical College 


process. These facts are given in The 
Negro And The Schools by Ashmore, 
The Louisville Story by Carmichael, 
Schools in Transition by Robin Wil- 
liams, and more recently in With All 
Deliberate Speed by Shoemaker. We 
have had only sparse information, how- 
ever, on the consequences encountered 
by teachers in the process, more speci- 
fically Negro teachers. 

The belief is quite prevalent among 
students of race relations that minority 
groups in a process of social change 
as drastic as desegregation have usual- 
ly suffered most in terms of loss of 
jobs, physical harm, and unfair treat- 
ment. In a democratic and Christian 
society such as our own, however, this 
need not be true, and especially in the 
field of education, for at the very heart 
of the basic theory of education is the 
concept of equality for all regardless 
of race or group. School officials in 
Southern states are challenged, there- 
fore, to show whether their beliefs in 
democratic education are sincere, not 
only with regard to pupils and schools, 
but with regard to teachers as well. 

In states where desegregation of 
schools has been accomplished and in 
states where it is pending one of the 
most difficult questions has been what 
to do with the Negro teacher. Some 
officials in school districts have faced 
the problem squarely and wisely while 
others have evaded it. This article traces 
the approach school officials have taken 
toward the problem and the consequen- 
ces encountered by Negro teachers in 
the process. I shall do this by posing 
four questions and developing the same. 


1, Where desegregation of schools has been 
accomplished have Negro teachers been 
utilized? 

2. On what basis have they been used? 
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3. How have they fared in instances where 
they have been given positions in mixed 
schools? 

4. What are the implications for desegrega- 
tion of schools in the future? 


SOURCES 


It should be stated here that the facts 
gathered for this article came from three 
sources: 


1. A review of the literature on de- 
segregation-integration. 

2. A questionnaire sent to 280 teach- 
ers working in desegregated 
schools in Delaware, Kentucky, 
Maryland, and West Virginia. In- 
cidentally these states are the only 
ones which have desegregated since 
1954 whose differentiation of fac- 
ulties can be studied with any de- 
gree of accuracy. Approximate- 
ly 50 per cent of the question- 
naires were returned completed. 


3. Case studies of 28 teachers in 9 
different school situations in the 
four states listed above. 


Where desegregation of schools has 
been So have Negro. teachers 
heen utilized? The answer is yes. 

A few Negro teachers began work in 
mixed schools in Southern states soon 
after the Supreme Court decision. Sev- 
eral school officials, it is reported, stated 
prior to the decision that if it was in 
the affirmative their district would obey 
the order. Thus, in September 1954, 
one school district had placed six Ne- 
gro teachers in mixed schools with other 
districts following this procedure in 
1955. 


RESULTS 
A general description of desegrega- 
tion of faculties in these individual 
states follows: 


Delaware.—In Delaware,! 11 school 
districts in the Northern part of the 
state had desegregated up to 1958. Dur- 





1The status of School Integration by Dis- 
tricts is taken from The New York Times 
June 29, 1958. This does not include teachers. 


ing this time records have failed to give 
an accurate picture of the number of 
Negro teachers employed in desegregat- 
ed schools. The only school district in 
the state, however, which employs Negro 
teachers in desegregated schools is Wil- 
mington. Unofficial reports claim there 
are at least 20 Negro teachers working 
in mixed schools there. Only three, 
however, are included in the present 
study. 

It would be safe perhaps to say that 
the Negro teacher in Wilmington with 
tenure retained a position during the 
change from segregation to desegrega- 
tion. No Negro teachers have been 
hired since 1954, and there has been.no 
definite policy toward the future. em- 
ployment of such teachers. 


Kentucky.—In Kentucky 19 out of 
216 school districts have desegregated 
and there is a considerable number of 
teachers in integrated schools. The most 
interesting fact about the statistics for 
the state is the tremendous increase in 
number of Negro teachers working in 
mixed schools for 1955-56 to 1957-58. 
During this period the number of Ne- 
gro teachers working in _ integrated 
schools changed from two in 1955-56 
to 172 during the year 1957-58. Of 
the teachers working in_ integrated 
schools, 153 are in the Louisville City 
Systm and 19 are scattered throughout 
the rest of the state with an average 
of one to a district. Only one district 
in Kentucky outside of Louisville has 
more than one Negro teacher, and this 
district had only two according to most 
recent reports. 

Integrated schools in Louisville do not 
mean integrated faculties. Faculty mem- 
bers attend integrated professional meet- 
ings and luncheons, but teach in the 
schools which have a predominance of 
their race. 

Some Negroes have been dismissed 
since desegregation in Kentucky. The 
number has been estimated to be around 
60.2 In Louisville where members of 


2Don Shoemaker, With All Deliberate Speed, 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957, p. 200. 
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the faculty had obtained tenure, they 
were retained. Some who had not reach- 
ed this stage were dropped. 

Maryland.—Maryland has desegrega- 
tion in 91 per cent of its districts, in- 
cluding the city of Baltimore. Over 500 
teachers are working in the integrated 
district of Baltimore. Of this number, 
the most reliable estimates claim around 
300 Negro teachers are now working in 
mixed schools. Here no teachers have 
been dismissed. In fact, all teachers who 
have applied for work in elementary edu- 
cation have been placed and only in the 
case of English and history at the high 
school level is there a surplus of ap- 
plications. An appreciable number of 
Negro teachers have been hired since 
1954. 

In other areas of Maryland there is 
some faculty desegregation at Cumber- 
land, Hagerstown, and Rockville. How- 
ever, the latter case has desegregation 
in the district, but not in the city proper. 
There have been reports of demotion of 
Negro teachers in these districts, espe- 
cially where they formerly taught in 
two-teacher schools. But no Negro 
teachers have been fired or dismissed. 
In the case of Rockville, however, none 
are being hired at the present time. 
The approximate number of teachers 
working in desegregated school districts 
in Maryland would total roughly 214. 


West Virginia—West Virginia is the 
only state in the survey where all school 
districts are reported to be desegregated. 
It is hard, therefore, to ascertain with 
complete accuracy the number of Ne- 
gro teachers who are presently employ- 
ed in desegregated schools in that state 
since some districts no longer keep sep- 
arate records of Negro and white in- 
structional personnel. Some indication 
of the extent of faculty desegregation 
may be ascertained, however, from of- 
ficial records. 

Included in this report are 104 teach- 
ers from 18 counties in West Virginia. 
Unofficial sources estimate that there 
are 125 teachers working in desegre- 
gated schools in Charleston. A safe esti- 
mate would place the number of Negro 





teachers working in desegregated schools 
in West Virginia to be over 200. 

Unofficial reports suggest that over 
50 Negro teachers have been dismissed 
in the change from a segregated to an 
integrated school in the state of West 
Virginia. In many cases these teach- 
ers have been those who were not on 
tenure when the change was enacted. 
In Morgantown where three Negro 
teachers who had not made tenure were 
dismissed after desegregation, one not 
on tenure was hired but outside her 
field, and six were on tenure. 


On What Basis Have Negro Teachers 
Been Utilized? —In answer to this ques- 
tion we refer to the returns from a 
questionnaire sent to Negro teachers 
working in mixed schools. Of 136 teach- 
ers replying to the questionnaire re- 
plies show: 82 or 60.4 per cent were 
employed in elementary schools; 35 or 
25.7 per cent were employed in junior 
high schools; 18 or 13.2 per cent were 
employed in high schools; and 1 or 
0.7 per cent was employed in a special 
school. 

The majority of Negro educational 
workers surveyed in mixed schools are 
teachers, however, some are serving 
other capacities. A breakdown is as fol- 
lows: principals 6 or 4.4 per cent; 
teachers 120 or 88.3 per cent; super- 
visors 2 or 1.5 per cent; guidance spec- 
ialist 1 or .7 per cent; all duties 1 or 
.7 per cent; coach 1 or .7 per cent; and 
librarians 5 or 3.7 per cent. 

Negro teachers have generally been 
used according to their major field of 
preparation, however, in_some cases Ne- 
gro teachers have been assignd. to_posi- 
tions as librarians, although they were 
not specifically prepared for such posi- 
tions. The records show that: 126 or 
92.7 per cent of the teachers used in 
the study were employed in their major 
field; while only 10 or 7.3 per cent of 
the teachers were employed outside their 
major field. 

It may also be of interest to note that 
over half of the Negro teachers working 
in desegregated schools hold the masters 
degree or above: 69 or 50.77 per cent 
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of the teachers have master’s degrees; 
63 or 46.3 per cent of the teachers have 
bachelors’ degrees; and 4 or 3.0 per 
cent of the teachers have no degrees. 


How Have Negro Teachers Fared in 
Mixed Schools?—The questionnaire sent 
to Negro teachers in Delaware, Mary- 
land, West Virginia and Kentucky 
sought to ascertain changes in the phy- 
sical, professional, social, student-teach- 
er relations and parent-teacher relations 
areas. The findings are quite revealing. 

A number of Negro teachers felt that 
the physical consequences encountered 
in the process of desegregation were bet- 
ter or improved. Of the 136 teachers 
included here, 32 felt the consequences 
were better, 103 thought they were no 
different and only one felt the conse- 
quences were worse. The thirty-two 
who replied that the consequences were 
better indicated that the desegregated 
school offered better protection or a bet- 
ter environment for their personal safety. 

Negro teachers have improved in sta- 
tus professionally as a result of being 
employed in _desegregated schools. In 
regard to this issue seven teachers 
thought the professional consequences 
were worse; 79 or 58 per cent could see 
no difference, and 50 or 36.8 per cent 
indicated that they were better. Of 
those who felt that the profesional con- 
sequences were better, the response items 
of greatest frequency were: complete 
acceptance by faculty members; white 
administrators deal fairly in profession- 
al matters; common courtesies are 
given; and hiring is done on the bases 
of qualification. Low response items 
were: increase in salary; Negro admin- 
istrators are fairer in their dealings 
with both Negro teachers and white 
teachers under desegregation; and the 
item of promotion. 

In regard to the social consequences 
encountered by Negro teachers in the 
process of desegregation, again the re- 
sponses indicate that the status of these 
teachers has improved. Fifty teachers, 
or 36.8 per cent of the sample suggest- 
ed the social consequences were better; 
8 or 5.9 per cent, thought they were 


worse; and 75 or 55.2 per cent were 
neutral. High scoring items on the 
nature of social consequences encounter- 
ed in the process of desegregation were: 
evaluation is on the basis of accomplish- 
ments; gain rather than loss in prestige 
or status; and interaction is on an 
equalitarian basis. 

Student-teacher relations consequen- 
ces show advances in the status of the 
Negro teacher in the process of de- 
segregation. Forty or 29.4 per cent of 
the teachers, felt that student-teacher 
relations consequences were better, while 
88 or 64.7 per cent thought they were 
no different; and 8 or 5.9 per cent felt 
they were worse. Those answering bet- 
ter, and indicating the nature of these 
consequences responded most favorably 
on: acceptance by students generally; 
discipline problems are lessened; a lower 
rate of scholastic difficulties; and stu- 
dents are more interested in learning. 

Even_parents_haye accepted Negro 
teachers in desegregated schools. A re- 
ply by teachers to parent-teacher rela- 
tions consequences suggests that 46 or 
33.8 per cent felt that these consequen- 
ces were better; 88 or 64.7 per cent 
were neutral; and only 2 or 1.2 per 
cent thought they were worse. High 
scoring items on the nature of the con- 
sequences as better were: considerably 
more cooperation from parents in re- 
gard to school matters; parents have 
favorable attitude toward mixed social 
and_ recreational functions in the 
schools; and there is considerably more 
acceptance by parents when the teacher 
visits the home on school business. 


IMPLICATIONS 


What are the implications of the study 
for desegregation of school in the fu- 
ture? While this study includes teach- 
ers in Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, 
and West Virginia, it offers implications 
for those who will have charge of de- 
segregation of schools in the future, and 
are faced with the problem of how or 
whether to integrate Negro teachers, 
and Negro and white teachers who will 
be faced with desegregation in the years 


ahead. 
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For the administrators, the facts are 
obvious, the Negro teachers have a high 
degree of preparation to serve in pub- 
lic schools, and that the majority have 
come in contact with white teachers if 
not white children sometime during 
their college or advanced studies which 
gives them a greater chance of adjust- 
ing to desegregated situations. It also 
suggests that Negro teachers are being 
hired not only in elementary schools, 
but in junior high schools, high schools 
and a small number have been rtained 
as principals and supervisors. Replies 
from and talks with superintendents, 
as well as teachers, attest to the fact 
that these teachers are making a credi- 
table showing in their respective fields. 
It is even more important to note that 
Negro teachers have been accepted by 
teachers, students, and parents. alike, 
and in most instances have received 
congratulatory comments from parents 
with regard to their relation toward 
their children. The teachers also re- 
port that white administrators deal fair- 
ly in professional matters. 

Negro teachers who are working in 
other areas of the South and who will 
face desegregation in the future may 
be interested in the fact that, though 
Negro teachers in these states have lost 
considerable ground in terms of em- 
ployment and some have been displaced, 
the majority have been retained in the 
public schools and in their respective 
fields of academic preparation, both in 
densely settled areas and smaller com- 
munities. They have not been retain- 
ed in large numbers as assistant librar- 
ians, clerks, teachers of retarded chil- 
dren and other lesser positions, although 
a few have ben relegated to these minor 


roles. Where teachers have been em- 
ployd in desegregated schools, they have 
found the physical, professional, social, 
student-teacher relations, and _parent- 
teacher relations consequences are bet- 
ter. These teachers,.for the most part, 
have also been accepted in local and 
state teacher organizations that were 
once regarded for white teachers only, 
and in these organizations are elected to 
office on the same..basis. with white 
teachers. 

White teachers who are wondering 
whether they will be able to accept Ne- 
gro teachers in desegregated schools are 
reminded here that other teachers who 
have felt many of the same anxieties 
have come to accept the Negro teacher 
on the basis of qualifications and re- 
fuse to evaluate them solely on the basis 
of their race. There have been no in- 
stances of adverse consequences between 
Negro and white faculty members re- 
ported, although a few examples have 
been given of the reluctance of white 
teachers to accept Negro teachers at 
first. The idea has been suggested by a 
number of teachers that with a desegre- 
gated school, teachers are challenged by 
the competitive spirit of exemplifying a 
higher degree of performance, The re- 
ciprocal assistance provided by both ra- 
cial groups in desegregated schools has 
been pointed up in this fashion. Negro 
teachers have helped white teachers by 
proving to them that race alone does 
not assure proficiency in teaching and 
the white teacher has made the Negro 
teacher more conscious of the fact that 
if employment is to be certain, the ulti- 
mate factor in its determination will be 
performance. 
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Section D: Situational Factors and Negro Leadership Activity 
in a Medium-Sized Community 


H. M. BLaLtock 


Assistant Professor of Sociology, University of Michigan 


and 
Ann B. BLALocCK 


HERE IS A GENERAL NEED IN THE 

FIELD OF RACE RELATIONS for more 
community studies which go beyond 
documenting the fact that discrimina- 
tion exists and which attempt to de- 
scribe the dynamics of discrimination. 
One such approach is the study of 
minority leadership in action. Using 
this approach, the writers’ original pur- 
pose was to study the activities of Negro 
leaders in a medium-sized midwestern 
community. A preliminary study of the 
community selected revealed very little 
leadership activity, however. Since it 
was felt that this finding was in itself 
deserving of further investigation, the 
focus of the study was broadened to an 
investigation of the race relations sit- 
uation in general, still giving major at- 
tention to the nature of the activities 
of those Negroes most active in reduc- 
ing discrimination. 

The study was exploratory in nature 
and limited in scope. The writers re- 
lied primarily on informal interviews 
and participant-observation and did not 
attempt to make use of more elaborate 
techniques of data collection. The com- 
munity was observed periodically over 
a span of six years. During the sum- 
mer of 1949 one of the writers was a 
participant in an interracial work camp 
which helped with the construction of 
the city’s Negro community center. 
Members of the work camp lived in the 
Negro community and had close con- 
tact with most of the Negroes active in 
race relations. Both writers returned 
for more systematic gathering of data 
during the summer of 1952, living with 
a Negro family and doing volunteer 
work at the community center. Inter- 
views were primarily with those whites 
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and Negroes considered best informed. 
To a lesser extent, use was made of di- 
rect observation and sources such as 
newspaper accounts and other docu- 
ments. In August of 1955 one of the 
writers returned for a shorter visit to 
fill certain gaps in previous informa- 
tion and to check on recent occur- 
rences. During this six year period 
several informants kept the writers up 
to date on important developments. 


THE GENERAL SITUATION 


The city studied has a population of 
about 50,000 and is located in a pre- 
dominantly rural area which is some- 
what isolated from the larger cities in 
the state. In 1950 Negroes constituted 
approximately 7 per cent of the popula- 
tion. During World War II the pro- 
portion of Negroes was substantially 
larger owing to an influx of migrants 
from the South, but many Negroes have 
since moved to larger northern cities. 
In addition to being a trade center for 
a rural hinterland, the city has a sub- 
stantial amount of both heavy and light 
industry. The largest single employer 
of Negro labor is the steel foundry. 

The Nature of Discrimination.—The 
writers could find no evidence of ex- 
treme tension or interracial violence 
during the relatively prosperous period 
following World War II. Verbally ex- 
pressed prejudice did not seem to be 
unusually great; neither was there much 
evidence of a strong liberal sentiment 
on the part of whites. The usual kinds 
of discrimination were experienced by 
Negroes although discrimination was in 
no case legally enforced or officially 
sanctioned. Occupationally, Negroes 
were generally found in unskilled or 
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semi-skilled positions in industry or in 
domestic or other service work. Many 
Negro industrial workers received size- 
able paychecks and enjoyed the same 
seniority rights as whites; however, a 
number of plants hired only a few 
Negroes and of those hired practical- 
ly none were upgraded into positions of 
authority. There were very few Negro 
white collar workers. It was extremely 
difficult for Negroes to move into the 
better residential areas; many lived 
either in shacks near the outskirts of 
town or in a segregated housing unit. 
Although motion picture theaters and 
public parks were open to all groups, 
there were segregated swimming facili- 
ties and most other recreation was on 
a segregated basis. Negroes could not 
ordinarily eat in the better restaurants 
and were usually separated from whites 
in the hospitals. Informants reported a 
few tangible gains in the past decade. 
Recently Negroes obtained a very ade- 
quate, although segregated community 
center. Several years ago the first reg- 
ular Negro teachers were accepted in 
the school system. At the time of the 
study policemen were appointed and 
promoted regardless of color. Compar- 
ed to the extent of discrimination, how- 
ever, these gains were slight and the 
rate of change slow. 


Discrimination was rarely publicly 
defended, and discriminatory policies 
were seldom if ever put in writing. 
Many such policies and practices were 
the result of informal understandings. 
Informants claimed that when a par- 
ticular firm established a new plant in 
the city there was an unwritten but defi- 
nite agreement with the Chamber of 
Commerce that no Negroes were to be 
hired. Negroes were legally powerless 
to do anything about such an under- 
standing, and it took five years before 
Negroes were employed by this firm. 
The city’s public pool was opened on 
a segregated basis as a result of the 
personal preference of an_ influential 
citizen, the donor of the land for the 
pool. 


Negroes had direct contact principal- 


ly with whites who were relatively low 
in the city’s power structure. Infor. 
mants reported that these whites, often 
in insecure positions, invariably claimed 
that they were willing to do something 
about discrimination but that “the pow- 
ers that be” or “the people” wouldn't 
stand for it. Management blamed the 
unions if Negroes weren’t hired, and 
the unions claimed that management 
was the guilty party. One Negro in- 
formant related that white businessmen 
had led him from one person to an- 
other, each in turn telling him that 
someone else was “the fellow you want 
to see;” if he tried to arrange a meet- 
ing of all concerned they usually man- 
aged to be “out of town for a few days.” 

Paternalism was very much evident 
in Negro-white relations since the Ne- 
gro group was weak politically and eco- 
nomically. Negroes on occasion accept- 
ed facilities which entailed direct white 
control over important policies. For ex- 
ample, although Negroes were in the 
majority on the board of directors of 
the Negro community center and held 
all offices, practically all the Negro 
board members, including the officers 
and directors, admitted that many of 
the center’s major policies were actual- 
ly determined by one or two white mem- 
bers. The most powerful board mem- 
ber was a high-ranking officer of the 
city’s largest corporation and main- 
tained control by means of large com- 
pany donations given at strategic times. 
This man was placed on the board orig- 
inally to help in raising funds for the 
center; informants believed he remain- 
ed there in part to maintain control 
over certain policies. 


The Negro Sub-Community.—The Ne- 
gro population of the city was not con- 
centrated in a single area although the 
majority of Negroes lived either in the 
South Side or the West Side of the 
city. Historical, economic, and social 
class differences existed between these 
two groups. A large percentage of the 
Negroes living in the South Side were 
recent migrants from southern states, 
were employed in heavy industry, and 
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were considered by both whites and Ne- 
groes as lower class. Most west side 
Negroes were long-term residents of the 
city, held white collar positions or the 
more desirable types of blue collar jobs, 
and were considered to represent the 
Negro middle class. The cleavage be- 
tween the two areas was reflected in oc- 
casional rival interests, separate organi- 
zations, a divided Negro vote on many 
issues, and independent leadership in 
civic, religious, and race relations ac- 
tivities. 

The vast majority of Negroes were 
not actively attempting to reduce dis- 
crimination. Informants believed that 
most Negroes were resigned to discrim- 
ination because they felt they could do 
little to improve the situation. For ex- 
ample, very few Negroes challenged the 
desirability of a separate Negro com- 
munity center because it was felt that 
segregated recreational facilities were 
bettzr than none. Also, rather than rur 
the .isk of an insult or possible violence 
at the city pool, Negro youth either 
would not swim at all or would use the 
inferior pool at the Negro community 
center. 


Few formal Negro organizations en- 
gaged in programs aimed at reducing 
discrimination. None of the Negro 
lodges, fraternal organizations, or 
churches had specific race relations pro- 
grams, though some of their members 
were active in this area as individuals. 
Two Negro organizations were moder- 
ately active: the local chapter of the 
N.A.A.C.P. and a Civic League. The 
N.A.A.C.P. was instrumental in tem- 
porarily breaking down segregation at 
the city pool. In recent years it had 
done practically no work in the area 
of discrimination, however. The Civic 
League had also been inactive in this 
respect for a number of years although 
its membership expanded to approxi- 
mately 60 Negroes. In the programs 
of the latter group emphasis was pri- 
marily on “self-improvement” rather 
than protest. A few of its leaders as 
individuals, however, were among the 
most active in a protest role. There was 


evidence of considerable rivalry between 
these two organizations. Several of the 
founders of the Civic League claimed 
that their group had been set up in the 
West Side to counteract the N.A.A.C.P. 
The latter was controlled until recently 
by an elderly south side fundamentalist 
minister who was successful by means 
of reportedly authoritarian tactics in de- 
feating efforts to challenge his control. 


NEGROES ACTIVE IN REDUCING 
DISCRIMINATION 


During the six years the community 
was under observation the number of 
Negroes who devoted even a small frac- 
tion of their time to the sphere of race 
relations seldom exceeded ten at any one 
time. Those interviewed said that many 
potential natural leaders had left the 
city because of the lack of opportunity 
for educated and ambitious Negroes. 
Several persons who had formerly been 
active became discouraged because of 
lack of support and cooperation from 
other Negroes. 


Resources.—Most of the more active 
Negroes were dependent occupationally 
on whites. The director of the Negro 
community center, a social worker, was 
answerable to his board of directors and 
to the Community Chest, both controlled 
by white members. Only two Negro 
ministers were at all active; one was 
openly hostile toward whites, the other 
very dependent on white good-will. Most 
of the other active Negroes either had 
jobs in industry or were city employees. 
A prominent Negro doctor was rela- 
tively independent of whites occupation- 
ally but had little spare time for activi- 
ties in this area. His wife, however, 
was very active in a protest role. 

Those Negroes most active in race re- 
lations had little access to economic, po- 
litical, or legal resources. None were 
wealthy or held positions of authority in 
organizations which could supply eco- 
nomic resources. They were unable to 
obtain substantial funds through other 
sources without accompanying policy 
control. Informants reported that Ne- 
groes were able only rarely if ever to 
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apply any pressure, other than moral, 
on whites. The Negro vote was weak 
and unorganized, and politicians paid 
little attention to it.1 There were no 
Negro lawyers. 

Only a few of this group of actives 
had any substantial influence with the 
majority of Negroes. Most Negroes 
communicated their experiences with 
discrimination to members of this group 
only very informally and indirectly. One 
Negro, on discovering that a laundry 
had been refusing service to Negroes, 
complained that it was very difficult to 
attack such discrimination because Ne- 
groes did not bother to bring this be- 
havior to the attention of those who 
might do something about it. A pool 
was donated to the Negro community 
center for the purpose of keeping Ne- 
groes out of the city pool; because in- 
formation to the contrary had not been 
communicated to them, many of the 
more active Negroes assumed erroneous- 
ly that Negro youth continued to use 
the city pool.? Several persons felt that 
protest type approaches lacked effective- 
ness because mass backing was absent. 
Whites, however, were reported to over- 
estimate the mass backing of certain Ne- 
groes, often assuming that the vocifer- 
ousness of the protestor implied wide 
influence in the Negro community. A 
west side Negro doctor stated that sev- 
eral white leaders in the community, 
under the false impression that he ex- 
erted great influence in the South Side, 
had offered him bribes to call off the 
N.A.A.C.P. campaign to gain admis- 
sion to the city pool. A woman whom 


10n one occasion the Negro vote may have 
proved helpful in bargaining for Negro teach- 
ers. See below. 

2The N.A.A.C.P. exerted pressure on city 
authorities to let Negroes use the city pool. 
West side leaders were openly antagonistic 
toward the president of the N.A.A.C.P. and 
denounced his tactics, but at the same time 
took advantage of the threat to persuade of- 
ficials to desegregate. The pool was finally 
opened on an integrated basis several days 
per week. Then when a small pool was do- 
nated by a white civic organization to the Ne- 
gro community center, Negroes stopped using 
the city pool. 


many Negroes considered a “crackpot” 
convinced certain white leaders that she 
commanded considerable Negro support, 
including that of the N.A.A.C.P., an or. 
ganization from which she had recently 
been expelled. 


Active Negroes received little support 
from whites or organizations outside the 
community. Of the few whites who took 
a strong stand against discrimination, 
all were in occupations which tended to 
be insecure (teachers, ministers, social 
workers). It was known that several 
of these persons left the city because 
of discouragement resulting from op- 
position to their work. One Protestant 
minister lost the support of his congre- 
gation, was accused of being a Com- 
munist, and was virtually forced to leave 
town because of his activities in pro- 
moting interracial understanding and 
his liberal position on labor issues. 


Help from outside the community was 
limited. The local N.A.A.C.P. was prac- 
tically autonomous and had few ties 
with the national organization. The Ur- 
ban League was called in to make a 
survey of discrimination in this area, 
but many thought that no measurable 
improvement in the situation had re- 
sulted. In a few instances Negroes made 
use of friends outside the community. 
One person, for example, received help 
from a friend in the state employment 
bureau in obtaining a clerical position 
for his wife. 


Activities —The focus of activity was 
primarily on specific types of discrimi- 
nation rather than on educational cam- 
paigns against prejudice. Main concern 
was with discrimination in employment 
and recreation, white collar jobs being 
the principal target. Housing was also 
beginning to receive some attention. The 
race relations activities of this group of 
active Negroes did not benefit all seg- 
ments of the Negro population equally. 
Most of these Negroes were middle class 
and lived in the West Side; they were 
mainly interested in obtaining white col- 
lar positions for west side Negroes and 
in improving west side recreational fa- 
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cilities.2 The south side lower class was 
virtually unaffected. One south side Ne- 
gro complained that whenever a Negro 
from his side of town was offered a 
good job, a west side Negro would sug- 
gest that someone from his area should 
have the job instead. Although a few 
west side Negroes were aware of the 
need for better housing in the South 
Side, they made little effort to attack the 
problem or to enlist the support of per- 
sons directly concerned. 


Action was not of a politically radi- 
cal nature in the sense of directly chal- 
lenging economic or other institutions. 
The most militant behavior involved the 
threat of legal action if the city pool 
were not opened to Negroes. In the 
few cases of protest activity described 
by informants, this activity served 
mainly to antagnoize. One woman was 
so adamant in arguing for Negro teach- 
ers that other Negroes as well as whites 
were annoyed. It was difficult for those 
interviewed to assess the effectiveness of 
this kind of limited protest behavior. 
They believed it was undoubtedly of 
some value in persuading the superin- 
tendent of schools to employ Negro 
teachers. It is significant however, that 
the first Negro was hired only after a 
school bond issue had failed to pass 
by about a hundred votes. At this time, 
alter more than five years of unsuccess- 
ful protest, Negro actives were assured 
that their demands would be met if 
they would use their influence to change 
the vote in the next election. 

In large part, action taken against dis- 
crimination was of necessity indirect and 
unpublicized. One person said he would 
lose his job if certain white persons 
knew what he was doing. Through 
working “behind the scenes,” as infor- 
mants put it, several persons succeeded 
in obtaining jobs for Negroes, placing 
a Negro on the staff of the employment 
bureau where policies could be scrutin- 





_ 8The Negro community center was located 
in the West Side at a considerable distance 
from the homes of south side residents. Most 
persons who used the facilities regularly lived 
in the West Side. 


ized, and persuading the Urban League 
to make a study of local discrimination. 
One Negro was atempting to “shame” 
certain whites into taking the initiative 
in organizing a mayor’s commission on 
race relations. 

Activity was mainly individualistic; 
cooperation on race relations issues by 
more than two or three persons was 
uncommon. The most recent coordi- 
nated large-scale effort involved the rais- 
ing of funds for and the construction 
of the Negro community center in 1948- 
49.4 This individualistic behavior did 
not seem to result in the work of one 
person actually being negated by that 
of another. Several persons who were 
once active became discouraged because 
of the lack of cooperation from others, 
however. For example, a Negro police- 
man who arrested a theatre owner for 
discriminatory practices was not sup- 
ported in court by other Negroes. A 
Negro labor leader who was very active 
in a protest role received little help. Both 
men subsequently became inactive. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Situational factors obviously limited 
the effectiveness of attempts to reduce 
discrimination in the community stud- 
ied. Negroes encountered a number of 
obstacles. In addition to direct opposi- 
tion to change and the potential threat 
of economic sanctions such as loss of 
job, Negroes found it extremely diffi- 
cult to identify legally the specific 
groups and persons responsible for dis- 
crimination. Obstacles were often in the 
form of informal understandings and in 
the exercise of control by means of 
large donations. 

Also, Negroes lacked the power to 
overcome this resistance to change. Bier- 
stedt identifies three sources of power, 
all of which Negroes lacked to a large 





4The campaign on the part of several per- 
sons for Negro teachers did not really repre- 
sent an organized effort. The informal di- 
vision of labor on the pool issue between the 
N.A.A.C.P. and west side Negroes occurred 
about the time the center was being con- 
structed, but coordination seemed more coin- 
cidental than consciously planned. 
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degree: (1) number of persons, (2) 
social organization, and (3) resources 
(1, p. 737). There were not enough 
Negroes to have much effect at the polls. 
Perhaps more important, Negroes were 
not sufficiently numerous to support ac- 
tion agencies with a full-time paid lead- 
ership. Negroes lacked effective organi- 
zation and communication. Leadership 
activity was individualistic and the ma- 
jority passive. Negro actives had rela- 
tively little following, the Negro com- 
munity was split, and the two action- 
oriented organizations did not cooperate. 
Negroes lacked many of the kinds of 
resources, especially economic resources 
and job security, necessary for effec- 
tive action. They received practically 
no support from whites or from or- 
ganizations outside the community. 
The above factors have direct bearing 
on the extent and nature of activities 
undertaken in reducing discrimination. 
Compared with the risks involved there 
were relatively few rewards or incen- 
tives for active protest leadership. There- 
fore, the number of active persons was 


relatively small, several potential lead. 
ers having been discouraged from taking 
a more active role. Activities were not 
well coordinated, were limited in scope, 
and generally involved immediate goals 
rather than long-range planning. The 
limited possibilities for effective protest 
action encouraged emphasis on behind- 
the-scenes types of activities. Thus a 
kind of vicious circle was in operation. 
Situational factors hindered effective ac- 
tion, and lack of action resulted in a 
very slow rate of change in patterns of 
discrimination. 

Certain inferences can be drawn for 
strategy in speeding up this rate of 
change. The injection of outside in- 
fluences such as organizations with na- 
tional or regional backing could provide 
professional leadership with sufficient 
job security to permit the challenging 
of the status quo. If active support for 
this type of leadership from even a small 
proportion of local Negroes and sym- 
pathetic whites could be obtained, it is 
possible that headway could be made in 
breaking the vicious circle. 
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Section E: Social Pressures and School Segregation in a 
Southern Town 


Joun Martin Rico 


Assistant Professor of Education, University of Tennessee 


S ITUATED ON A SLIGHT HILL DEEP IN 
THE COTTON BELT REGION rises the 
court house surrounded, in a quadrangle 
fashion, by small, one-story buildings 
of frame construction. The streets and 
sidewalks, especially on Saturday night 
when pay checks are given out, are no- 
ticeably crowded. Negroes outnumber 
whites, and this feature is quite con- 
spicuous as they stand or seat them- 
selves on the ground outside the doors 
of merchants who cater to their trade. 
Rough-hewn sidewalks, enveloped by 
rude, tattered awnings, are a favorite 
place for Negroes to sit, converse and 
exchange tales. The sweltering heat and 
oppressive humidity make physical ex- 
ertion almost unbearable. 


This commupity is located in_a_ 
sissippi cotton and farm prod area. 
Nowy oes seek seek employment in the fields, 





in varfous s jobs « of manual labor, and as 
domestic help. ~As a whole, their’ wages 
are meager and their standard of living 
is sometimes insufficient to provide basic 
life necessities. Negroes eke out a liv- 
ing by obeying their Southern masters 
and complying implicitly with their 
“bossman’s” every demand. 

The students I spoke with in the up- 
per_ elementary and_ junior_high levels 
became quite violent with rage at 
thoughts of-attempted “integration. “Just 
let any nr try to enter our schools 
—he wouldn’t live very long to tell about 
it,” one youth exclaimed. “My father 
would get his shotgun and go up there 
and kill that damn nr. . . just let 
one come you'll see what'll happen,” 
shouted another agitated youth. A third 
injected, “If you go to school with n 

rs, they will try to intermarry . 
how will you keep the white race pure? 


High school youth shocked with — 
displeasure at the thought of integratTon 
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but,-as—a~—whole;-were_not quite as—xe- 
hement-and_hostile in their outbursts as 
the _younger—kids. The~teachers~ap- 
peared fearful to fo discuss integration and 
tried to divert “the conversation or re- 
main non-committal. One teacher ad- 
mitted that integration will come “but 
it will be a long time yet.” Most of 
the teachers have lived all their lives in 
this community, have traveled little, and 
seldom exchanged ideas with those of 
other persuasions. 

The uneasiness of the teachers over 
the problem of integration was minor 
compared to the perturbation and out- 
spokenness of some of the townspeople. 
Many townspeople, however, were os- 
tensibly distressed that the issue should 
be raised lest someone might be snoop- 
ing and overhear the conversation. The 
feeling among the white citizens ranged 
from-indignant. utterances claiming that 
it_ would be * ’_and—“un- 
thinkable” to “you can see for yourself 
that they. aren’t-fit_to_go to school with 
us.” The few who indirectly made 
reference to the belief that “some n_. 
rs have gotten a bad deal,” quickly be- 
came reticent or tried to divert the con- 
versation when they were asked to elab- 
orate or elucidate what they meant. 


of all, mast ] “people are quick _to_point 
out that a new ‘very_—costly_Negro 

school_is in the process of construction. 
The whites even claim that this school 
will have better facilities than our 
schools, so why should they want to 


come to our schools?! But just in case 


, Negroes are successful in gaining 
a Fe as a all-white school, it has. 
been proposed that steps s willl immediate- 


ly be taken to establish a private school 
system. 


f 


i 


What types of pressures are being ex- | 
erted to tuatnenter we Stalua-quo? ? ny 5 
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The White Citizen’s Couneil+egularly 
collects money from all businessmen. 
-Né“one has been known to-sefuse. The 
Council acts as a surveillance commit- 
tee to see-that existing race relations are 
maintained and regulated. Even_busi- 
ness_men exercise pressure on any y who 
would dare—deyjate from the accepted 
thought patterns. The editor of the 
weekly paper, for example, expressed 
mild consideration for the rights of Ne- 
groes in one of his columns only to find 
the local merchants immediately boy- 
cotting his paper by their refusal to 
place ads and renew subscriptions. Quite 
soon the editor, in an attempt to save 
his paper and his reputation, tried to 
demonstrate that his deviancy had been 
a mistake and he had been “one of 
them” all the time. Not everyone was 
convinced, however. Shortly thereaf- 
ter a number of businessmen set the 
presses rolling on a new weekly paper. 

The whites are quite fond of asking 
their Negro servants and workers how 
they feel about integration. Quickly and 
unerringly the Negroes convincingly 
proclaim they are happy with the way 
things are and it should never be any 
other way. The whites extract this 


confessio nto further their cause and re- 
inforce and justify their actions. 

hitter against 
the Eisenhower Administration and the 
way it handled the Little Rock incident. 
But the U. S. Supreme Court, however, 
is the most popular target on which to 
unleash unending denunciations which 
assert it to be a Communist infiltrated 
body bent on overthrowing the Amer- 
ican way of life. 

The police force of the community 
has been somewhat placid and inactive 
during recent months, but there is talk 
that a new Chief will soon be elected 
who will outdistance an earlier admin- 
istration that brought a reign of terror 
to the Negro population. Some people 
even expressed fear that the Negroes 
will be ruthlessly beaten without just 
cause, but they were quick to dismiss 
this concern as something of an inev- 
itable fact of Southern life. 

The entire tenor of the conamaunity can 
be summed up as one of hostility to any 
changes, and especially any fampering 
with the existing way of life by “those 
damn Yankees who should do what they 
want to with their schools and leave us 
alone.” 


ETT 
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Section F: A Study of Job Opportunities in the State of 
Florida for Negro College Graduates 


Pau. M. DECKER 


Director of Research, Bethune-Cookman College 


Gen COLLEGE GRADUATES IN THE 
STATE OF FLORIDA stand today on 
the threshold of a new concept in occu- 
pational opportunities. Historically, they 
have been barred from most higher 
level jobs. But today under the strong 
influence of such factors as labor unions, 
government fair employment practices, 
and the Supreme Court’s recent rulings 
concerning racial integration, the em- 
ployment situation is beginning to 
change. Since government employment 
agencies and other potential sources 
have little information concerning em- 
ployment opportunities for Negro col- 
lege students it was felt that a study of 
such opportunities for this group would 
be timely and of considerable value for 
guidance purposes, and in offering real- 
istic information to college administra- 
tors in the development of future curri- 
culum patterns. 

Much of the study was directed to 
Florida industrial employers to deter- 
mine what percentage would hire Ne- 
groes in better type jobs if qualified 
Negroes were available when such jobs 
were open. The industries included in 
the Directory of Florida Industries were 
used as the defined population and a 20 
per cent random sample was chosen by 
using a table of random numbers. In 
the case of employers having less than 
twenty-five employees, and for those who 
had not listed the number of employees, 
only a 5 per cent sample was used. A 
comparison of several samples from the 
three groups failed to show a significant 
difference in proportions at the 5 per 
cent level of confidence. Reliability, 
having been shown statistically, the 278 
businesses employing over 24 people, 
the 105 businesses employing from 1 to 
24 people, and the 42 businesses with 
an unknown number of employees were 
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accepted as adequate samples for use in 
the study of industrial employers. 

Questionnaires were designed, tested 
on a group of local business men and 
after revision, sent to 509 industrial 
employers throughout the State. With 
follow-up letters and telephone and per- 
sonal contacts, a 94 per cent response 
was obtained from the 20 per cent sam- 
ple group. 

Non-industrial occupational opportu- 
nities for Negroes were studied by con- 
tacting organizations and experts related 
to the various professional fields and 
making comparative studies of census 
data between Negroes and whites in 
various occupations in Florida. 

Finally, the State was divided into 
nine geographical areas and informa- 
tion from each of these areas analyzed. 
The information used was from personal 
correspondence with the thirty United 
States Employment Offices located 
throughout Florida, chambers of com- 
merce throughout the State, and from 
opinions of Bethune-Cookman College 
students and alumni living in the re- 
spective areas. 


INDUSTRIAL JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


During the first six months of 1957, 
425 industrial organizations were con- 
tacted throughout Florida to determine 
what job opportunities existed in Flor- 
ida industry for Negro college grad- 
uates. Manufacturers of various types 
accounted for 71 per cent of the re- 
spondents and food processors and 
packers for 21 per cent. To the ques- 
tion “Do you, or would you employ 
Negroes in sales, clerical, professional, 
or supervisory type occupations if qual- 
ified Negroes were available when need- 
ed?” 46 per cent of the respondents 
gave an unqualified “yes” answer, and 
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10 per cent gave a “no” answer. No 
answer at all was given by 11 per cent 
and 18 per cent said they had no need 
for college graduates of any kind. 

To the question “Do you think the 
rate of pay for Negroes should be equal 
to others on the same job?” only 7 
per cent answered “no”, while 80 per 
cent answered “yes” and 18 per cent 
failed to answer. 

Of the 425 respondents, 59 per cent 
employ white college trained persons 
and 5 per cent employ Negro college 
trained persons. Of the 1,930 college 
trained persons reported as employed 
only 60 or 3.1 per cent are Negro. On 
the other hand about 9 per cent of the 
1955 Florida college enrollment con- 
sisted of Negro students. 

Of the total number of employees of 
the respondents, Negroes represented 2.4 
per cent of the professional and tech- 
nical group, 0.8 per cent of the man- 
agers and officials, 13 per cent of the 
craftsmen and foremen, and 69 per cent 
of the laborers. 


Non-INDUSTRIAL JoB OPPORTUNITIES 


Most professional Negroes are em- 
ployed as school teachers. There were 
6,635 employed by the State of Florida 
in March 1957. This represents an in- 
crease of 387 over the last year and 
predictions are that about 400 new 
teachers will be hired each year for the 
next few years if integration does not 
take place. 

Of the 400 Negroes to be hired each 
year approximately 27 per cent will 
probably be Bethune-Cookman grad- 
uates, 41 per cent will be graduates of 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 
University and 27 per cent will be “out 
of state” graduates. 

Even though at present all Negro 
graduates are not finding teaching jobs, 
on the basis of climbing school enroll- 
ments alone, indications are that all 
teachers we now have and many more 
will be needed whether or not school 
integration takes place. 

There are about 5,000 ordained Ne- 
gro ministers in Florida. About 100 of 


these have a college degree and the 
median income is around $1000 per 
year. The Negro minister’s influence is 
on the down-grade and very few young 
Negroes appear interested in this field as 
a career. 

Only 3.2 per cent of all physicians in 
Florida are Negro as compared to over 
20 per cent Negroes in the population. 
Bethune-Cookman offers all the courses 
necessary for pre-medical training but 
only 2 per cent of the students present- 
ly enrolled appear interested in a medi- 
cal career. Conditions in dentistry and 
nursing are about the same and demands 
throughout Florida for professional Ne- 
gro medical workers are great. 

Less than 0.5 per cent of all attor- 
neys in Florida are Negro, less than 
0.6 per cent of the engineers are Negro 
and less than 0.3 per cent of all account- 
ants and auditors are Negro. Oppor- 
tunities in these fields are unlimited. 
Social work, too, with about a 6 per 
cent Negro representation in Florida is 
opening more to the race each year. 
In all Florida there are only five Negro 
architects, ten chemists, sixteen designers 
and draftsmen and thirty-nine dietitians 
and nutritionists. Photography and 
mortuary science on the other hand are 
established areas for Negro workers. 

As farmers, Negroes have been left 
far behind in the agricultural gains of 
the State. No Bethune-Cookman stu- 
dents appear interested in farming as 
a career, and the State Negro agricul- 
tural college graduated only eight stu- 
dents in 1956. 


Except for the insurance business, the 
Florida Negro businessman generally op- 
erates small grocery stores, barbershops, 
auto service stations, and other busi- 
nesses which cater to basic needs in 
the Negro community. Negroes ac- 
count for only 2.4 per cent of the clerical 
workers in the State and for only 4.6 
per cent of the sales workers. They 
account for 7.3 per cent of craftsmen 
and foremen in non manufacturing non 
processing occupations, for 26.2 per 
cent of similar operatives and 35 per 
cent of service workers. 
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City and county governments in the 
state, except for teaching jobs hire a 
much lower percentage of Negroes than 
the population would warrant, and even 
these jobs are limited in type and Ne- 
groes often receive less pay than white 
workers on the same job. 

The Florida Merit System hires work- 
ers in over 9,000 State jobs, accepts 
applications from Negroes but stresses 
that most Negro workers are hired in 
the social work field for Negro com- 
munities. The U. S. Civil Service hires 
without regard to race, except that local 
appointing officers have optional meth- 
ods of hiring available. There are 
many Armed Forces bases in Florida 
and recruiting includes Negroes, but 
members of the Armed Services are 
generally not placed in their home state. 


SECTIONAL STUDIES 


Occupational opportunities for Negro 
college students were finally studied in 
relation to nine geographical areas in 
the State. Except for teaching and the 
usual laboring jobs in logging, citrus 
and vegetable picking, and service work 
in restaurants, hotels, and homes, jobs 
where Negroes were employed were few. 

Qualified professional and clerical 
workers it appears are in demand 
throughout the State. Negro doctors, 
dentists, lawyers, and nurses would be 
welcomed almost anywhere, and Negro 
schools and other businesses need good 
secretarial help. 

Air Force bases throughout the State 
hire many Negroes in better type jobs 
and probably integrate their workers 
more than any other type enterprise. 
Schools operated for children of Air 


Force personnel are the only integrated 
schools in the State except Bethune- 
Cookman College. 

The Negroes themselves in practically 
all areas and communities feel that their 
best occupational opportunities other 
than teaching are in the insurance busi- 
ness or as recreational directors of one 
type or another. 

Other trends in Florida are working 
in favor of better job opportunities for 
Negro college graduates. For example, 
it has been estimated that by 1956 per- 
haps one-half of the population had been 
born outside of Florida. The great ma- 
jority of these newcomers are from 
Northern sections of the country and 
tend to dilute old traditions. 

The trend in Florida economics away 
from agriculture and toward manufac- 
turing is bringing increasing numbers 
of Northern industries into the state. 
Many of these are highly technical in- 
dustries, and many are doing some gov- 
ernment contract work. In most cases 
well trained college graduates are being 
sought without regard to race or re- 
ligion. 

Throughout the State of Florida gov- 
ernment employment agencies have had 
little information concerning job op- 
portunities for Negro college trained 
persons. The reasons are that employ- 
ers have not actively sought Negroes 
and Negroes have not applied for these 
types of jobs. The general conclusions 
of this study, however, are that better 
type job opportunities for Negro college 
graduates exist in considerable and ex- 
panding numbers. When the Negro is 
ready, and actively seeks it, a better type 
job will be waiting for him somewhere 
in Florida. 








Section G: Relationship of Teaching Aptitude to Age, Sex 
and Classification of Students at Southern University 


THEODORE H. GIPSON 


Assistant Professor of Education, Southern University 


HERE SEEMS TO BE LITTLE AGREE- 

MENT AMONG COLLEGE ADMINISTRA- 
TORS on a single instrument to serve as 
a criterion for the preselection of stu- 
dents entering Teacher-Education. Barr? 
suggests “that teaching is a complex 
activity conditioned by an equally com- 
plex matrix of abilities of which intel- 
lectualized verbal ability would appear 
to be one or one group of abilities.” 
Several instruments and devices have 
been used; among them, college en- 
trance examinations, intelligence test 
scores, high school scholastic achieve- 
ment, general achievement test scores, 
and professional aptitude tests. Archer? 
contends that as many of these measures 
as possible should be combined to get 
the greatest predictive value. 

In view of the fact that preselection 
for Teacher-Education must be based on 
some form of prediction of probable 
success in teaching, this study was un- 
dertaken to determine the advisability 
of the adoption of an additional criter- 
ion, the teaching aptitude test, as a 
basis for such preselection. The pres- 
ent practice at Southern University is to 
admit students to the Division of Edu- 
cation on the basis of interest in teach- 
ing as manifested by the student at the 
close of his or her Freshman year at 
the University. 

Seagoe® reports, that, alone, interest 
is a rather dubious criterion for suc- 
cess in teaching. Currently, within the 

1A, S. Barr, “Review of Aptitude Test,” 
Third Mental Measurement Yearbook, ed. 
QO. K. Buros, New Brunswick, N. J.; Rutgers 
University Press 1949, Article 405. 

2Clifford P. Archer, “Recent Trends in 
Teacher Selection,” School and Society 29: 
769-770, December, 1939. 

3May V. Seagoe, “Permanence of Interest 
in Teaching,” Journal of Educational Research 
38: 678-684, May, 1945. 
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Division of Education, at Southern, se- 
lection is practiced on the basis of three 
criteria; general academic average, pro- 
fessional education achievement aver- 
age, and Comprehensive Subject Mat- 
ter Examination Scores. Where there 
is an absence of any recorded material 
on the teaching aptitude of Southern 
University students or other students 
similarly situated in state supported in- 
stitutions of higher learning primarily 
for Negroes, it was felt that informa- 
tion on the aptitude of students would 
contribute materially to the knowledge 
of students’ potential. 

From a review of earlier investiga- 
tions, it would seem that in almost every 
instance the researchers have attempted 
to establish one or the other of the Ap- 
titude tests as a single criterion of teach- 
ing success. Barr* calls attention to the 
need for more objective studies of the 
validity and reliability of various meas- 
ures that are considered to have predic- 
tive value in the selection of prospec- 
tive teachers. 


THE MEAsuRING DEVICE 


The George Washington University 
Test of Teaching Aptitude by F. A. 
Moss, T. Hunt, and F. C. Wallace was 
first copyrighted in 1927 by the Center 
for Psychological Service. The test is 
divided into five parts: 


Test 1—Judgement in Teaching Sit- 
uations 

Test 2—Reasoning and Information 
Concerning School Problems 

Test 3—Comprehension and Reten- 
tion 


4A, S. Barr, “Recruitment for Teacher 
Training and Prediction of Teaching Success,” 
Review of Educational Research 10: 185-190, 
1940. 
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Test 4—Observation and Recall 


Test 5—Recognition of Mental States 
from Facial Expressions 


It is worthy of mention that the ques- 
tions in Test 3 and Test 4 are based on 
separate materials given to the students 
to read and to observe prior to the be- 
ginning of the written part of the test. 
This test has been the instrument used 
in several investigations with Seagoe® 
reporting correlations of 0.19 and below 
with grades given to students for stu- 
dent teaching by critic teachers. Seagoe 
reports further that “an important con- 
tribution of the test is its attempt to 
get away from entirely verbal and re- 
mote abstractions and to devise prac- 
tical situations requiring the applica- 
tion of judgment and professional in- 
formation.” She concludes that the test 
can be a very useful instrument for 
research. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


The George Washington University 
Test of Teaching Aptitude, Form 1, was 
administered to three hundred fifty- 
three students primarily enrolled in the 
courses, Introduction to Education, 
Principles of Secondary Education and 
Methods in Elementary Science and 
Mathematics. Introduction to Educa- 
tion is one of the first professional edu- 
cation courses for students planning to 
major in some area of Secondary or 
Elementary Education as a principal 
teaching field. 

Test scores were compiled in the fol- 
lowing major categories: Age groups, 
classes, and sex. The mean scores, 
standard deviations, ranges, and coef- 
ficients of variability were computed for 
each of the categories. Variability of 
the mean scores and the significance of 
the difference between mean scores for 
the various subgroups were determined 
by use of the critical ratios, t and F. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


In general the data indicate that the 
highest individual score made on the 





5Seagoe, op. cit. 


test was 15] (highest possible score 
200), with a total of three students 
making this score. The lowest score 
made by any student on this test was 
twenty-four (lowest possible score be- 
ing zero), with one student making this 
score. The total range of scores was 
130, computed from the midpoints of 
the highest and lowest class intervals. 
The mean score for the total group was 
92.80 with a standard deviation of 22.90 
and a coefficient of variability of 24.68 
per cent. 


COMPARISONS BY SEX 


Comparison of scores by sex reveals 
that the mean score for men was 89.13, 
with a standard deviation of 22.00. The 
range of scores for men was 130 which 
is identical with the range for the total 
group, suggesting that both the lowest 
and the highest scores were made by the 
men. The mean score for the women 
was 94.50, with a standard deviation 
of 23.10. The range of scores for 
women was 120 which is ten points 
smaller than the range for the total 
group. The critical ratio between the 
mean score for men and the mean score 
for women was — t = 2.12 which is 
significant at the 5 per cent level of 
confidence. Actually such a critical 
ratio suggests that only in 36 cases out 
of a thousand could such a difference in 
the means be due to chance. The dif- 
ference between the mean for men and 
the mean for women produced a F ratio 
of 1.09 which is not significant at the 
5 per cent level of confidence and in- 
dicates that the mean scores are not 
from heterogeneous populations. Though 
the range of scores for women is ten 
points smaller than the range of scores 
for men it will be observed that the 
standard deviation of the mean for 
women is greater than the standard 
deviation of the mean for men. Coef- 
ficients of variability of 24.68 and 24.34, 
for men and women, respectively, seem 
to substantiate the hypothesis of greater 
variability among the scores for men. 

The mean scores of neither the men 
nor the women vary significantly from 
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the mean score of the total group de- 
spite the fact that their mean scores 
vary significantly from each other, the 
score for women being significantly 
higher than the score for men. Women, 
then, presently enrolled at the Univer- 
sity and as far as is determined by this 
test, would seem to exhibit a greater 
aptitude for teaching than men though 
they vary greatly among themselves in 
this aptitude. 


COMPARISON BY AGE GROUPS 


The scores were grouped by ages as 
follows: Group 1, 30 years of age and 
over; Group 2, 27-29 years of age; 
Group 3, 24-26 years of age; Group 4, 
21-23 years of age; Group 5, 18-20 years 
of age. It is of some importance to 
report that four of the persons in Group 
1 had had some teaching experience 
varying from two to five years, though 
in all except one instance these persons 
did not hold the baccalaureat degree, 
and therefore, were not regularly certi- 
fied for teaching in the state. 

Mean scores for the groups were: 
112.55, 94.14, 92.68, 90.58, and 94.24, 
respectively, for the groups one to five 
in that order. Standard deviations were: 
13.81, 33.80, 21.20, 21.60, and 22.80, 
respectively. An examination of the co- 
efficients of variability shows that var- 
iability was greatest among the 27-29 
year-olds, and least among the above 30 
year-olds. 

Differences between the mean scores 
of group 1 and groups 3, 4, and 5, 
yield critical ratios of 3.32, 3.98, and 
3.22, respectively, which are highly sig- 
nificant at the 1 per cent level of con- 
fidence. However, the difference be- 
tween the mean of group 5 and group 
4, yields a critical ration of 2.14, which 
is significant at the 5 per cent level of 
confidence. Critical ratios between the 
means of all of the other groups indi- 
cate that these differences are not sig- 
nificant, and significant F ratios would 
seem to suggest that such differences as 
do exist may be due to the variability 
of the scores in the respective groups. 
A significant F ratio between the means 


of group 1 and 2 indicates, at least in 
part, that the difference in the means 
of these two groups is due to variability 
in the scores within the groups. The 
high variability in group 2—standard 
deviation—33.80 and a coefficient of 
variability of 36.27 per cent—would 
seem to substantiate this observation. 

The mean score for the 18-20 year. 
olds is higher than the mean score for 
the 21-23 year-olds, the 24-26 year-olds, 
or the 27-29 year-olds. One explana- 
tion for this may be that, for the most 
part, 18 and 19 year-olds who were 
enrolled in these courses are students 
classified as Advanced Freshmen who 
are pursuing an accelerated college pro- 
gram because of exceptionally high 
scholastic aptitude based on their work 
in high school. A second reason may 
be that in many instances older stu- 
dents enrolled in these courses are re- 
tarded in scholastic progress, many of 
whom are taking the course for the 
second time. 


COMPARISONS BY CLASSES 


The mean scores for the classes were 
as follows: Seniors, 97.67; Juniors, 96. 
72; Sophomores, 86.48; Freshmen, 
83.67. Standard deviations were: 23. 
10, 21.70, 24.00, and 20.70, respective- 
ly for Seniors, Juniors, Sophomores, 
and Freshmen. Mean scores show a 
direct relationship with college exper- 
ience, in so far as college classifica- 
tion indicates experience. Contrasted 
with the observation that Teaching Apti- 
tude apparently varies little between ages 
18 and 29, the assumption that apti- 
tude increases with college experience 
seems valid. 

Examination of the critical ratios re- 
veals that the difference between the 
mean score of: Seniors and Freshmen; 
Juniors and Sophomores; Juniors and 
Freshmen, is highly significant at the 
1 per cent level of confidence while the 
difference between the mean score of 
Seniors and Sophomores is significant 
at the 5 per cent level of confidence. The 
difference webteen the mean score of 
Sophomores and Freshmen is not sig- 
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nificant; the difference as shown being 
due to chance. It should be pointed 
out here that the most striking contrast 
in mean scores occurs between the mean 
score for Sophomores and the mean 
score for Juniors. This is a highly en- 
couraging sign in that it seems to sug- 
gest that the whole impact of college 
teaching bears fruit in a higher po- 
tential aptitude for teaching by the end 
of the Junior year. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The George Washington University 
Test of Teaching Aptitude was admin- 
istered to three hundred fifty-three stu- 
dents enrolled in professional education 
courses at Southern University during 
the Summer of 1956 and the Spring of 
1957. Scores were analyzed for the 
means, standard deviations, ranges, and 


coefficients of variability according to 
sex, age groups, and classification. 

The following tenative conclusions 
would seem suggested: 


1. Women students show a slightly 
higher aptitude for teaching than 
men on a whole. 

2. Senior students show asignificant- 
ly higher degree of aptitude for 
teaching than Sophomores or 
Freshmen, but they did not score 
significantly higher than the 
Juniors. 

3. Junior students scored significant- 
ly higher than Freshmen or Soph- 
omores and only slightly lower 
than Senior students. 

4. Aptitude appears to increase with 
college experience but shows only 
a slight tendency to increase with 
ages below twenty-nine. 








Section H: A Scholar Discovers the Negro World: Some 


Observations on Richard Bardolph’s “The Negro Vanguar 


” 


AucusT MEIER 


Department of History, Morgan State College 


N HIS ABSORBING AND WELL-WRITTEN 

BOOK, THE NEGRO VANGUARD (Rine- 
hart, 1959), Richard Bardolph has 
made “an attempt to identify the most 
celebrated Negro Americans in the 
country’s past.” Telling the story gen- 
eration by generation since 1770, Bar- 
dolph demonstrates how the number of 
distinguished American Negroes has 
grown by geometric proportion from a 
mere handful in the thirty years be- 
tween the Boston Massacre and Gabriel 
Prosser’s Revolt in 1800—he lists 
twenty-six for this period—auntil it has 
reached hundreds in the generation that 
spans the mid-twentieth century. Bar- 
dolph has also effectively shown that as 
opportunities have improved the stand- 
ards for eminence have risen also, while 
for the same reason the areas of en- 
deavor in which Negroes have achieved 
distinction have greatly broadened. Most 
significent of all perhaps is the fact that 
while originally Negro celebrities were 
“distinguished Negrces,” the trend now 
is increasingly for them to be distin- 
guished Americans in their particular 
fields of achievement. Fortunately Bar- 
dolph’s discussion does not leave the 
reader complacent, but makes it clear 
that despite the progress that has been 
made, much remains to be done if Ne- 
groes are to make achievements that 
fully accord with their capacity. Bar- 
dolph has done a real service in present- 
ing this dramatic and swiftly moving 
account of the Negro Vanguard to the 
American public. 

Bardolph’s purpose is not to present 
“a compilation of success stories,” but 
to ascertain who have been the most dis- 
tinguished Negroes and to search “the 
available biographical data . . . for gen- 
eralizations in the hope that some light 
may be shed on the social origins of 


the group as a whole . . .; the role 
of accident, sources of motivation, the 
importance of contacts with sympa- 
thetic whites and prominent Negroes 
upon their development; local and 
regional advantages and, so far as 
the data permit, some tentative con- 
clusions about the development of 
the selective mechanisms and the so- 
cial climate that favored their rise.” 
These being the questions to which Bar- 
dolph has sought answers, it is the aim 
of this reviewer to examine chiefly two 
things: (1) the nature of his methodo- 
logy and the quality of his data; and 
(2) the validity and significance of his 
conclusions. 

Since Bardolph seeks to arrive at val- 
id generalizations, it is important that 
he actually identify the individuals who 
are significant for his purpose, and for 
this reason the question of his method- 
ology is an important one. One dif- 
ficulty here is that Bardolph is not clear 
as to exactly what sort of person he 
intends to include. He variously talks 
of Negro celebrities, the Negro’s he- 
roes, distinguished Negroes, Negroes of 
high achievement, “the Negro movers 
and shakers of American social history,” 
and the Negro Vanguard as if they 
were synonymous terms. But one may 
be distinguished or a celebrity with- 
out being a mover and shaker of his 
tory. And if Bardolph was concerned 
simply with the Negro’s heroes there 
would have been no reason to consult 
the white sources he uses. 

Bardolph’s method of identifying the 
Negro Vanguard was to consult chiefly 
general histories of the Negro and of 
special areas of Negro achievement; 
various lists of outstanding Negroes; the 
Dictionary of American Biography and 
Who’s Who in America; the Negro 
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scholarly journals and such journals as 
Ebony, Negro Digest, Opportunity, and 
the Crisis; the files of the Pittsburgh 
Courier and of the clippings at the 
Schomburg Collection; and a group of 
white publications. In addition he has 
interviewed 131 living distinguished 
Negroes. Bardolph writes that “in com- 
piling the roster, I have been at great 
pains to minimize my subjective judge- 
ments, for I have tried to assemble a 
list of those persons who appear most 
prominently in the written historical 
record. After sifting the available print- 
ed testimony and the oral evidence 
supplied by numerous eminent living 
Negro Americans, I drew up a list of 
persons whose names seemed to stand 
out most conspicuously in the annals. 
This procedure largely exempts me, it is 
hoped, from defending my choices. . . .” 

Subjectivity of course could not be 
eliminated entirely, but Bardolph would 
have gained a better perspective if he 
had probed more deeply into Negro his- 
tory before the New Deal and especially 
before the First World War. For there is 
one important difference in the sources 
he uses for the more recent years 
as compared to the sources he employs 
for the earlier periods, in that for 
the last thirty or fifty years Bardolph 
relies quite heavily upon files of con- 
temporary white and Negro newspa- 
pers and magazines. Admittedly, his- 
tory has not yet had time to sift through 
the names of the more modern can- 
didates, and so Bardolph has had to 
rely heavily upon these materials. But 
since history has a way of forgetting a 
number of people whom contemporaries 
think distinguished (and in some cases 
resurrecting many years later people 
whom contemporaries did not think es- 
pecially noteworthy, as in the case of 
Jupiter Hammon), to get valid compari- 
sons between the early and more recent 
periods Bardolph should have availed 
himself of the files of significant older 
journals (such as, for example, the New 
York Age, the Cleveland Gazette, the 
Liberator and the Independent). It 
seems to me that one reason why Bar- 


dolph’s roster is weighted so heavily in 
favor of the period since the New Deal 
(over one-third of the text is devoted 
to the period 1936 to 1959) is because, 
in effect, he has approached the recent 
years somewhat differently than he has 
the first century and a half of his study, 
and therefore looks at the later periods 
with somewhat different eyes than he 
looks at the earlier periods. (Of course 
I think that Bardolph is correct in say- 
ing that there are more distinguished 
Negroes now than there ever were be- 
fore; my point is that I do not think 
the difference is as dramatic as he makes 
it). 

If Bardolph had used contemporary 
newspaper and magazine sources for the 
earlier parts of his book, or if he had 
been more at home in the field of Negro 
history (this book and the articles out 
of which it grew are his first endeavor 
in this area), he almost certainly would 
have included a number of people now 
omitted from his roster. Taking for ex- 
ample the years between 1875 and 1915, 
one might point out a number of fig- 
ures, especially in business, politics and 
journalism, that he might very well have 
included, but did not. I mention here 
only three of the most distinguished of 
them. Charles W. Anderson, appointed 
Collector of Internal Revenue in New 
York by both Theodore Roosevelt and 
Taft was, after Booker T. Washington, 
the most influential Negro in politics, 
and he held the highest appointive poli- 
tical office ever held by a Negro until 
W. H. Lewis (who is included in Bar- 
dolph’s list) was made assistant attor- 
ney-general by Taft. Bardolph mentions 
Anderson twice casually and fails to in- 
clude him on his list of celebrities. E. 
H. Morris, for years head of the Odd- 
fellows (the largest Negro fraternal or- 
ganization from the nineties until the 
eve of the First World War), member 
of the Illinois legislature and a lawyer 
of considerable distinction is not men- 
tioned—though he is certainly at least 
equal in distinction and eminence to the 
later fraternal leader, J. Finley Wilson. 
It is also difficult to understand why Bar- 
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dolph omits Rev. E. C. Morris, for years 
president of the National Baptist Con- 
vention, though he includes L. K. Wil- 
liams, a comparable figure for a later 
period, and a Baptist minister like Ru- 
fus L. Perry who was a contemporary 
of Morris, but less eminent than he. 

Judging by his bibliography Bardolph 
has been impressively industrious. In 
addition to the materials cited above he 
listed practically all of the biographies 
available about the persons he discusses. 
Unfortunately, however, he does not in- 
form the reader which of them are fic- 
tionalized biographies (he refers to 
Shirley Graham’s works in a note on 
page 276 as “popular” biographies). 
One wonders why he lists Henderson 
Donald’s inept and anti-Negro The Neg- 
ro Freedman as a reference for Recon- 
struction rather than the excellent mon- 
ographs by A. A. Taylor and Vernon 
L. Wharton. Bardolph also fails to list 
a few nineteenth century books about 
Negroes of distinction that probably 
would have been of help to him, and ap- 
parently missed Lucretia Coleman’s bio- 
graphy of Benjamin Arnett. He would 
have profited in his discussion of Neg- 
ro writers and literature if he had con- 
sulted Robert Bone’s The Negro Novel 
in America. Apparently Bardolph did 
not consult the relevant unpublished 
doctoral dissertations (the only “dis- 
sertation” he mentions is a master’s the- 
sis on Hiram Revels, a copy of which 
is on file at the Schomburg Collection) 
—especially Sadie Daniel St. Clair’s ad- 
mirable biography of Blanche K. Bruce, 
and Howard H. Bell’s study of the ante- 
bellum convention movement which 
would have been of help for the genera- 
tion 1830-1865. 

There is some evidence of either hasty 
or careless writing. In several places 
names are misspelled (for example, it 
should be Lorimer D. Milton, not J. 
Lorimer Milton. Of the thirty-nine 
individuals listed for the period 1830- 
1865, the numer who are classified as 
being “remembered chiefly for contribu- 
tions to the Negro protest and race-ad- 
vance effort” is variously given as 30, 31 
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and 32 (see pages 44, 45, 47, 57 and 
58). There is a similar confusion about 
numbers on pages 76 to 78. For some 
periods Bardolph clearly indicates how 
many of the total group under discus- 
sion are included in each of the various 
fields of endeavor, but for others he 
does not do this. In some cases he 
keeps the reader informed of individuals 
who, discussed in one period are also 
active in a later period, but in other 
cases, unfortunately, he does not do so. 
Thus for example, J. C. Napier, the 
Nashville lawyer-politician is discussed 
in the period 1865-1900, but is not men- 
tioned for the period after 1900 when 
he achieved his greatest prominence as 
a banker and Register of the Treasury 
(Bardolph giving the impression that 
he held this office before 1900). Ida 
Wells-Barnett is discussed in the period 
1900-1936 and the reader is left with 
the impression that her anti-lynching 
crusade took place entirely within that 
time, when actually her most spectacular 
agitation took place in the 1880’s and 
1890’s. More serious is the fact that 
Bardolph discusses the work of George 
Liele and Andrew Bryan under the per- 
iod 1800 to 1831, when it should have 
been discussed under the period 1770- 
1800. This is particularly significant 
because it serves to modify somewhat 
the generalizations Bardolph makes 
about these two periods. And in general 
there are a number of instances where a 
more generous use of dates would have 
added clarity and precision to Barlolph’s 
account. 

In some cases Bardolph is careful to 
indicate that a person can be classified 
in more than one area of endeavor; in 
others where it would be appropriate to 
do so, he does not. For example both 
J. W. E. Bowen, Sr. and J. C. Price are 
named on lists of ministers, though both 
were better known as educators (Bowen 
is once briefly referred to in a discus- 
sion of Negro educators 1900-1936). 
James Weldon Johnson is listed among 
the writers, but he should also have 
been included on the listing of “race 
leaders” for the period 1900-1936; and 
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indeed he is mentioned a number of 
times in the discussion of the social or- 
igins and careers of the race leaders in 
that period. The index seems to have 
been prepared in a slip-shod manner. I 
happened to find four entries for which 
one or more page references were omit- 
ted (Charles W. Anderson (collector), 
Ida Wells, Shelby Rooks, and “Class 
structure”), while there is no entry at 
all for Marcus Garvey, or under “color” 
—subject which Bardolph discusses a 
great deal. 

There are also a number or errors of 
fact and interpretation, of which we 
point out a sample. Item: On page 34, 
the date for Allen’s withdrawal from 
St. George’s Methodist Church is not 
1816 but in the 1790’s. Item (p. 37): 
Prince Hall, not Absalom Jones, was 
the first Negro Masonic Grand Master. 
Item (p. 50): William C. Nell led a suc- 
cessful campaign to end separate schools 
not in New York but in Massachusetts. 
Item (p. 58): Oneida Institute was not 
a school “for colored youth,” but an 
interracial school. Item (page 95): 
Bardolph says that Charles W. Chesnutt 
did not use the novel for propaganda 
purposes; actually, as Chesnutt’s cor- 
respondence shows, he consciously and 
deliberately wrote his novels as propa: 
ganda. Item (p. 347): The New York 
Age was not founded in 1880. Item 
(page 97) : The Age was bought in 1907 
not by Fred Moore alone but by a group 
that included Fred Moore and Booker 
T. Washington. Item (p. 145): Fred 
Moore was minister to Liberia after he 
began editing the Age, not before. Jtem 
(p. 97): To state that the Afro-Amer- 
ican League, founded in 1890, “quickly 
expired,” leaves the reader with the 
wrong impression, for it was revived in 
1898 as the Afro-American Council and 
remained an important and active or- 
ganization for almost a decade. [tem 
(p. 122): Charles S. Johnson was not 
a “very prominent churchman.” Item 
(p. 128) : The “Hamburg Massacre” oc- 
curred not in Atlanta but in South Caro- 
lina. Item (p. 136): George Edmund 
Haynes did not “found” the Urban 


League. Jtem (p. 146): It is not true 
that liberals had no objections to the 
segregated officers training camp for 
Negroes during the First World War; 
actually they felt it objectionable but 
preferable to no Negro officers at all. 
Item (p. 192): The number of Negro 
banks in 1905 was not seven, but about 
thirty. Jtem (p. 135) : To call the period 
1865-1900 the “age of accommodation” 
is a misnomer in view of the protest 
attitudes during Reconstruction and 
even after. Strictly speaking the “age 
of accommodation” would be ca. 1890- 
ca. 1910. Jtem (p. 284): Does Bar- 
dolph mean to imply that Himes was 
the first Negro novelist to deal with 
color conflict within a Negro family? 
Item (p. 105): And what is the reader 
to make of the following comment about 
“the Negro male” during the genera- 
tion 1900-1936? Says Bardolph: “Pre- 
vented from being a hero in his family’s 
eyes, he found desperate catharsis in ani- 
mal excesses to prove his manhood to 
himself and his fellows, and in violence 
against friend and kin (which the law 
somehow winked at) to discharge emo- 
tions excited by strangers, ending final- 
ly with a hatred of his own Negro- 
eee 

Bardolph is particularly weak in his 
discussion of the ideologies of a number 
of the individuals on his roster. Little 
has been published on the history of 
Negro thought on the race problems, 
and Bardolph unfortunately has not con- 
sulted the two historical works (both un- 
published dissertations*) that could 
have helped him (though he has employ- 
ed the very useful manuscripts Ralph 
Bunche prepared for Gunnar Myrdal). 
Thus, for example, the free Negro Con- 
vention Movement did not meet annual- 
ly after the first few years, and it did 
not develop merely “the outlines of an 
ideology.” On the contrary a number 





*Howard H. Bell, “A Survey of the Negro 
Convention Movement, 1830-1861,” Northwest- 
ern University, 1953; and August Meier, “Ne- 
gro Thought in the Age of Booker T. Wash- 
ington: A Study in Racial Ideologies, ca. 1880- 
1915,” Columbia University, 1957. 
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of ideologies—protest, political action, 
self-help, economic advancement, racial 
solidarity, and colonization—were elab- 
orated, and little in the way of develop- 
ing these basic ideologies was done lat- 
er. Nor was colonization always a mi- 
nority cause among Negro leaders; 
Howard Bell has shown that by 1860 
the majority of leaders were sympa- 
thetic toward the idea. Again J. C. 
Price was not, as Bardolph implies, a 
protest leader; on the contrary he was 
a conciliator like Washington, though 
not as extreme as the Tuskegeean. Bar- 
dolph refers to a “recent authority” for 
the statement that Washington was in 
effect actually “sabotaging” the Amer- 
ican race system by his secret activities, 
but fails to inform the reader of just 
what these activities were. There is 
not space enough here to discuss the 
subtleties of the thought of Kelly Mil- 
ler, Charles W. Chesnutt or Charles W. 
Anderson, but certainly it is incorrect 
to picture J. W. E. Bowen, Sr., and 
Bishop Clinton as opposed to the Tus- 
kegeean—at least during the latter’s life- 
time. And to say as Bardolph does on 
page 239 that it was not unitl the twen- 
tieth century that “the old near-unani- 
mity as to goals and methods gave place 
to a new and characteristically American 
pluralism” is erroneous on two counts. 
In the first place, except for coloniza- 
tion, Negro ideologies have all agreed 
upon the goal of attaining full citizen- 
ship rights in the United States. And in 
the second place, there never has been 
a time when there has been unanimity 
on methods. As a matter of fact it 
would appear to me that there is more 
unanimity on these matters now than 
there was at many times in the past. 

Bardolph’s discussion of the relation- 
ship between social class and achieve- 
ment( see pages 99, 103, 208-10, 241 for 
Bardolph’s reference to social class) is 
also unsatisfactory. Not until the sec- 
tion dealing with the present generation 
does Bardolph attempt a definition of 
what he means by lower,- middle- and 
upper-class. Admittedly little of value 
has been published on the history of the 
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Negro class structure, but Bardolph 
does not appear to have used the relev- 
ant material about Chicago and Boston 
to be found in Drake and Cayton’s 
Black Metropolis and in John Daniels’ 
In Freedom’s Birthplace, or to have con- 
sulted Horace Fitchett’s very illuminat- 
ing unpublished dissertation, done at 
the University of Chicago, on the Free 
Negro in ante-bellum Charleston. Bar- 
dolph’s discussion is not entirely clear 
or consistent, but it appears to me that 
the following comments are in order: 
(1) Bardolph’s statements about the 
Negro class structure “faithfully dupli- 
cating that of the whites” or being a 
“facsimile” of the white class structure 
overlook the important and significant 
differences that exist even today between 
the Negro and white class structures in 
the principal cities (not to mention var- 
iations from city to city). (2) Bar- 
dolph’s statements leave the impression 
that an upper-class did not appear until 
the twentieth century, though actually 
an entrepreneurial and professional up- 
per-class was evident even during the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century in certain urban centers. In 
fact Bardolph seems to suggest that 
while a class system was emerging dur- 
ing the late nineteenth century, not un- 
til the twentieth century was there a 
clearly developed structure divided into 
upper,- middle- and lower-classes. Ac- 
tually the history of the Negro class 
structure in a number of cities shows 
the situation to have been rather dif- 
ferent. True, criteria for high status 
were different in the past than they are 
today, and occupational achievement of 
a much lower order than would bring 
high status today brought it in the past, 
but there was social stratification from 
an early date. However, as Bardolph 
makes clear, in all periods a dispropor- 
tionate number of the Negro Vanguard 
have come from the more favored socio- 
economic groups. 

As Bardolph points out light skin col- 
or has become less and less a correlate 
of high social status and of member- 
ship in the Negro Vanguard. Through- 
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out his book however Bardolph stresses 
the skin color of the individuals whom 
he discusses, and in the view of this 
writer he has overemphasized it. He 
states correctly that the large number 
among the Vanguard who had white 
ancestry was due chiefly to the fact that 
children of slaveowners often enjoyed 
greater advantages. But he also talks 
vaguely and incorrectly of a “biological 
selection” resulting from “the fact that 
the mothers of mixed Negroes have been 
the chociest colored specimens that the 
white man could commandeer” and 
writes ambiguously and _irrelevantly 
that the frequent association of mixed 
ancestry with high achievement was due 
to some extent because of “the huge 
differential in the cultural heritage of 
the two races.” Bardolph stresses the 
skin color of many of the individuals 
he discusses (and in more than one 
case does not give the correct complex- 
ion, in the opinion of this reviewer and 
of others with whom he has talked), 
but the significance of this is not as 
great as it might seem because of the 
fact that there is not a complete cor- 
relation between skin color and the 
amount of white ancestry. Moreover 
the statement that “Most distinguished 
Negroes have been persons of mixed 
blood” is less significant than it sounds 
in view of the relatively high degree 
of racial mixture that Melville J. Her- 
skovits demonstrated in his book, The 
American Negro: A Study in Racial 
Crossing. 

It is to Bardolph’s credit that though 
his purpose in undertaking this study 
of the Negro Vanguard was to arrive 
at certain generalizations about them, 
he is chary of making many such gen- 
eralizations. And in view of the lack 
of precision in his methodology this is 
especially wise. In fact nowhere in the 
book does he draw together such gen- 
eralizations as it is possible to make. 
As he points out, Negro celebrities have 
been such a varied group, and the ways 
they became famous have been so many 
and different, that it is impossible to 
establish uniformities that would in- 


clude all or nearly all of the people 
discussed, or even to find many gen- 
eralizations that would include a sub- 
stantial majority of them. As Bardolph 
so correctly points out, to make a large 
number of generalizations would be to 
indulge in stereotype making. And if 
Bardolph’s book is a contribution at all 
to the popular literature of the Negro 
it is so chiefly because it so effectively 
contradicts the average white person’s 
stereotypes about Negroes. 

Such generalities as do emerge from 
Bardolph’s study are either of a com- 
monplace variety or at any rate are 
not unfamiliar to those acquainted with 
Negro life and Negro studies. Thus 
Bardolph shows that with each genera- 
tion since slavery fewer members of the 
Vanguard have been of slave birth (or 
the children of slaves); that many of 
the distinguished Negroes have had 
white ancestry, that distinguished Ne- 
groes have tended to come from a more 
favored socio-economic background 
than most Negroes; that most of the 
Vanguard were atypical either in their 
early background, or in some quirk of 
personality or accident of experience 
that made it possible for them to even- 
tually stand above the majority; that 
in a large number of instances as- 
sistance from white people was of cru- 
cial importance in the achieving of dis- 
tinction; that the opportunity for an 
education proved important in many 
cases in accounting for the achievement 
of celebrity and that among certain 
types of professional men education at 
the best Northern universities has been 
quite common; that most educators in 
the ranks of the Vanguard have been 
administrators rather than scholars, 
though the number of scholars is grow- 
ing; that most of the Vanguard were 
born in the South where until recently 
the great majority of the race have 
lived, though in certain fields achieve- 
ment is correlated to a significant ex- 
tent with Northern birth or Northern 
upbringing; that in contrast to the earl- 
ier periods when the leaders of racial 
advancement were engaged in other oc- 
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cupations such as the ministry, jour- 
nalism, business, or education, during 
the twentieth century there has been a 
marked tendency for “race leaders” to 
be a specialized group; that there has 
been a tendency for members of the 
Vanguard to be concentrated in certain 
family groups; that there has been a 
tendency for members of the Vanguard 
to marry among themselves; that as op- 
portunity widens Negro achievement in- 
creases; and that as stated in the open- 
ing paragraph of this article the num- 
ber of Negro celebrities has greatly in- 
creased; that Negroes are making 
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achievements in more fields of endeavor 
than ever before, and that there is now 
a significant tendency toward Negro 
celebrities being regarded as_ great 
Americans rather than merely as dis- 
tinguished Negroes. 

Thus, in spite of my criticisms, from 
an overall point of view I have little 
quarrel with the major generalities Mr. 
Bardolph has given us. Exceedingly 
well written, the book will be of con- 
siderable interest to the general reader, 
and will make clear to him that there 
is no such thing as “The Negro.” This 
book should have a wide circulation. 








